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PEEFACE 



The unexplored **West** has become a thing of 
the past, and with it have gone the sturdy, adven- 
turous characters it builded. We shall not see 
them again. The peculiarities of their character, 
and the wild romance and freedom of their lives, 
is more strange and fascinating than fiction; and 
the tameness of modem ** civilization** can never 
reproduce either the one or the other. They sleep 
under the shadow of the mountains they loved, 
and we enjoy the fruits of their labor. Here and 
there at the foot of some majestic mountain is an 
old, deserted cabin, or dugout, time-worn and 
weather-beaten, which speaks a language more 
eloquent than words. These, with some broken 
tunnels, grass grown ** tailings'* and old prospect 
holes are all that remain of the past. The hands 
which fashioned them, wrestled with the trackless 
wilderness, and made Mother Earth give up her 
treasure, have long since been gathered into her 
bosom, and it is the desire of one who beheld their 
waning glory, and caught something of the inspi- 
ration, beauty and romance of their lives, that they 
may not be forgotten. We owe them much, and 
can well bring a loving tribute to their memory. 

Joe Monigan lived, and the body of this story is 
fact. A newsboy in New York, a pioneer to Cali- 
fornia, and back to the Rocky Mountains. The 
name is not fictitious, but the one the living char- 
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4 PEEPACE 

acter bore. The real Joe never revealed his life 's 
secret. It attracted widespread comment when it 
became known. Around this fascinating person- 
age the author has woven the web of romance, 
giving a character and setting to suit his purpose. 
The pen pictures of nature are not overdrawn but 
fall as far short of the real as the human must of 
the divine. 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE CALL 

Joe had heard it in the soft breeze that floated in 
on bahny wings from the ocean. It had whis- 
pered to him in the joyons song of a bird that had 
found its way on dewy pinions from distant wood- 
land. The green grass, and the leafy trees, 
though limited to the parks and lawns of a great 
city, seemed to speak to him in a tongue familiar 
and beloved, but half forgotten; like some sweet 
dream that remains in the sub-consciousness but 
which one endeavors in vain to recall. There 
seemed to be a struggle of soul to shake off the 
** sleepy drench** of some ^'forgetful lake** which 
** benumbed** it still, and to lift its heavy eye- 
lids and behold a rare country, vibrant with sweet 
music and glorious in beauty, as yet but dimly 
seen, but whose shadowy outline ever floated be- 
fore his enchanted vision. 

A voice, many toned and tuned to strike every 
6hord of his being into melodious harmony, called 
to him from a dim and undisfcovered country, and 
beautrful, though shadowy, hands beckoned him 
to come, till his spirit plumed itself with wings 
which put the eagle *s to shame, and beat the unde-t 
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8 JOB MONIGAN 

fined yet galling bars of its narrow prison in a 
vain effort to escape. 

At times the note of a song, the plaint of a 
minor chord, a word, a sunbeam falling across 
his path, and ever an inner voice, which struggled 
to find expression, would suddenly thrill his be- 
ing and flood his soul with a depth of feeling 
which swayed him as a tempest tosses the branches 
of a tree on some bare cliff, and he knew not why. 
A great and tender longing for something, 
he knew not what, filled his breast. The in- 
cense of the moist earth after a shower and 
the rainbow colors of the big drops reflected 
in the sun, as they hung on grass, and herb, 
and tree, sent the blood coursing warmly through 
his veins, and kindled a light in his blue eyes 
sweet to behold. 

That night as he lay in his box of shavings 
looking up at the stars with his beautiful, soul- 
bright eyes, more deeply, darkly blue than the 
midnight sky above him, aglow with a fire which 
transfigured his whole face, the spell was on him, 
and a voice came out of the darkness which 
caused him to thrill with emotion, and his heart 
to beat high in his bosom. He forgot the narrow, 
littered aUey, his only bedchamber. He no longer 
saw the huge buildings which towered like grim 
prison walls about him, so many and yet not room 
for one little, motherless waif within their spa- 
dous apartments. He forgot even his little, tired 
body and aching limbs, which all day long had 
trudged up and down the hard pavements bat- 
tling to stem the countercurrents and never ceas- 
ing streams of ebbing and flowing humanity, for 
the most part hard-faced, or preoccupied, seeking 
a pittance to buy his daily bread. 
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Eagerly the blue eyes had searched the faces 
as they passed, many hard and cruel like the 
metal god they worshiped^ and others white and 
drawn with misery. Some walking jauntily as 
though the earth had no care. Some staggering 
from exhaustion and overwork, and some with 
the look of the hunted beast at bay in their eyes 
and the pangs of hunger gnawing at their vitals, 
who all day long had asked for an opportunity to 
earn an honest livelihood but found none, though 
the world bore plenty and to spare; and now 
despair had written large in their faces and was 
feedmg fat on their tortured bosoms. 

The man with millions brushed past nor deigned 
one compassionate glance. He recked not of his 
needy brother nor his starving wife and child, 
but his thoughts were with his heart, and that 
was far away mid heaps of gold. The little waif 
stood in his way offering a paper, but he was but 
half conscious of it. The stream of humanity 
which flowed past was unheeded, for another 
stream was ever before his vision, whose yellow 
glitter blinded his eyes and seared his heart and 
charmed his soul. The homeless wanderer dis- 
guised his heartache, hunger, and poverty, and 
tortured his lips into a grewsome smile, lest he be 
put on the rock pile for the crime of being pen- 
niless, and do time as a vagrant. Painted-faced 
ponution and misery looked out of her den, oflfer- 
ing her soul and body for bread, and folly laughed 
at the bar; or chased the glowing hours with 
heedless feet. The drunkard reeled past, going 
he knew not where; and the fool was known for 
his multiplicity of words, and went on babbling. 
Dainty maids tripped by with tinkling feet, and 
young men swung past with stately tread, rejoic- 
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ing in their strength ; while old women with bent 
forms, shrunken features, and feeble limbs, tot- 
tered by in faded shawls, endeavoring to shnn the 
surging tide; and old men, leaning heavily on 
their canes, passed with shuffling step and painful 
slowness. 

The deep blue eyes had seen, realized, and ap- 
preciated it all. Joe had early learned, in the 
hard school of life, to read the faces of men, 
and all day long he had read one face after 
another and the life story written there, at a 
glance; and, "Buy a paper, sir! '' was ever ready 
to fall from his lips. All day, and for what 
seemed to Joe countless days, the silvery voice 
had rung out, **Pa-a-pers, pa-i)ers, pa-pers, buy 
a papeTj sirf till his lungs were tired, his throat 
sore, and his limbs weary.. Many had passed him 
heedless by as though he were a part of the 
pavement instead of a little, throbbing bundle 
of anxious life. Some had scowled and brushed 
him rudely aside; some had jollied him, and one 
had laid a hand on his head of wavy, chestnut 
hair, and pitied him, even with tears. The tender 
heart of the lonely child had leai)ed responsive 
to the caress, and the blue eyes had run over 
with tears. It awakened an old and unfed hunger 
which ever gnawed at his heart, but which in the 
hurry and press of the tense and pitiless battle 
for bread, and the self -centered hardness of heart 
about him, he had forgotten, or grown so familiar 
with that it had come to be a part of his very 
existence. He seemed to have- known it almost 
always. 

There was a dim consciousness in his memory 
of a time when an angelic form '* pressed him 
dose and kissed him warm," and his baby head 
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found a restful place on her bosom. A sacred 
hollow which seemed to have been created for his 
tiny head with its wealth of chestnut curls. But 
she grew white and frail, and one day strangely 
still and unresponsive, though he wept himself 
to sleep on her bosom because of cold and hunger 
and loneliness, and the voiceless terrifying dark- 
ness. Then some strange men came and carried 
her away while he cowered trembling in a 
niche under the rickety stair, used for a closet, 
with his baby heart crushed and his face stained 
with tears. He had never seen her again, though 
he had called and called, * ' muver, ' * with the sweet 
baby lisp she so much loved to hear. The awful 
days which followed he dreaded to think of when 
cold, and hungry, and lonely, and homeless, he 
had cried himself to sleep on some bed of shav- 
ings^ in box or barrel, or under the wharf. The 
mice and rats assumed huge proportions, and the 
night appeared full of hideous monsters ready to 
swallow him up ; but afterward he came to wel- 
come it as a friend, and loved its refreshing quiet, 
and the glittering worlds which kept watch above 
him, save when the fierce storms of winter drovQ 
him into a tavern, or barroom, to fall asleep in 
one of the big chairs with his papers under his 
arm. That all seemed so long ago now, though 
Joe was still little more than a baby in years. A 
slender little fellow of thirteen summers, with 
dimpled, babyish cheeks and hands, large eyes of 
the darkest violet blue, and wavy chestnut hair, 
thick and dark, which fell down below his shoul- 
ders, often matted and tangled, but always 
beautiful. 

There was only one rare link in the otherwise 
unbroken chain of suffering, sorrow, disappoint- 
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ment, and death, which bound Joe to the past and 
bridged the long years of ceaseless struggle and 
heartache. It was a small Bible. His mother 
had given it to him just before she grew so 
strangely still, and bade him keep it alway. She 
had called him to her and told him many things 
with tears, which he could not now recall; but 
one thing she had told him so often in his baby 
days he could not forget; it was of a loving 
Father in a beautiful country called heaven, which 
he somehow thought was somewhere out beyond 
the stars, and that some day they would go home 
to be with their Father alway, where there would 
be neither cold nor hunger, death nor tears, but 
one bright summer, and storms would never come. 

She told him of a loving friend named Jesus, 
who left that beautiful country and came to earth 
to guide men into the way, and lead them safely 
home; **and he will lead and keep you, mother's 
precious baby ! ' ' she had said and kissed him fer- 
vently, pressing him to her heart, and telling him, 
through her tears, that mother was going home, 
and must leave him, but that baby must never 
forget her, and after a while he would come too, 
and be with her forever. 

She had sobbed over him for a long time, telling 
him many things which he did not then under- 
stand, but it was all plain now; and then the 
beautiful light had faded from her soft blue eyes 
till they frightened him with their glassy stare, 
and her once warm hands grew so cold that they 
chilled him in the gloom. 

Joe still possessed the little Bible. He kept it 
carefully wrapped and hidden beneath his tat- 
tered blouse. Many a time he had sacrificed him- 
self to shield it from the storm. Not even his 
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fellow waifs knew of his treasure, for he feared 
they would rob him of it. At first he was afraid 
of them ; for they did not take kindly to the little 
stranger. They looked upon him as another com- 
petitory who would necessarily reduce their sales ; 
and besides they had the city divided among them- 
selves, and a newsboy does not take kindly to a 
new boy on his beat. Of course they knew nothing 
of his homeless condition, and Joe was too shy 
to tell them. He soon learned that he was not 
like other boys, and this made him even more shy 
and reserved. In time, however, many of the 
boys became fond of him; but some hated him 
because of his winsome ways and spiritual beauty, 
which made him many friends and customers. 
Chief among these was a brutal bully named Jack, 
who lost no opportunity to abuse hiin. 

Joe had learned to read his treasured book. It 
was slow and painful at first, but after a while 
he grew to be a proficient reader, and under- 
stood many of its sacred truths. The likeness of his 
mother on the inside of the cover made it doubly 
dear. She had eyes like his own, and he often 
looked into their fathomless depth and thought on 
the only one who had ever loved him, and endeav- 
ored to recall all she Had said to him in that last 
hour. Somehow he did not feel alone with that 
sweet face so near his heart, her words yet ring- 
ing through the chambers of his soul, and her 
soft kiss seeming to warm his lips. He still re- 
peated the prayer she had taught him, and he 
had come to feel that both she and the Friend of 
whom she spoke were very near. The boys 
dubbed him ** Deacon,'' and his real name was 
largely unknown. How long the years had been 
since they took her from him, and how fraught 
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with heavy burdens and gnawing cares. What 
a dreary world it was; and how greedy, hard- 
hearted, and miserable men seemed to be. 

As Joe lay Jooking up at the stars it all seemed 
unreal, like some hideous nightmare. It could not 
be possible that this was life. That life which 
the loving Father intended. It was torture, and 
everything was wrong, and love was dead, and 
greed was cruel. 

Surely, somewhere was that undiscovered coun- 
try where life was joy and love was full. Where 
Truth spread her snowy wings to balmy breeze, 
and love soared home to its heaven. Where one 
had time and opportunity to listen to the thrilling 
voice which spoke to him in tones that made his 
soul tempestuous with joy. He longed to find 
it. He had grown woary with the crush, rush, 
and jam of men and things. Wagons jostling 
each other in the streets, and men crowding and 
elbowing each other on the sidewalks, and all for 
naught. A yellow metal called gold, which was 
neither life nor hope, joy nor peace, but an un- 
timely frost which nipped the tender buds of lifers 
rarest flowers, and wove a wreath of icy crystals 
for the warm heart of love, till they gathered 
white, and chill, and desolate over her beautiful 
but lifeless form. 

That day his dream had taken on form and sub- 
stance. A boy with eyes like the dusk, and the 
liquid depth of fringed pool, which glowed with 
a hidden fire or seemed to rest in dreamy quiet 
on their shadowy banks; hair like the raven's 
wing, silken and wavy; a manly presence, and 
a form of perfect mold with the grace and spring 
of the antelope, had delivered him out of the hands 
of Jack, his enemy, whom he sent sprawling to 
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earth and ordered from his presence for a cow- 
ardly bully. Then they sat together on the curb 
and he asked Joe many questions, and had told 
him many, and strange things, of plains, and 
mountains, and trackless wilds, to which the white 
man was a stranger. Of plains where the buffalo 
and antelope ranged in countless numbers, and 
the child of the wilderness pitched his wigwam. 
Of mountains whose white peaks appeared to 
pierce, the very heaven, and whose untrodden 
wilds were the great temples of God. Of rivers 
whose crystal waters were peopled with number- 
less beauties of the finny tribe, painted in many 
and matchless colors by the Master Artist. Of 
fertile valleys which lay peacefully smiling, kissed 
by radiant sunbeams and unmarred by the devas- 
tating hand of man. Of a sunset ocean beyond 
granite peaks, which washed an evergreen shore. 
As he talked his eyes had glowed like live coals, 
and his voice had thrilled as sweet music; and 
as he stood up and looked out toward the West 
his form was majestic. 

Joe caught the fire, and the voice in his soul 
seemed to have found expression. It cried more 
loudly than ever, and a great flood of undefined 
emotion filled his breast and beckoned him on to 
seek that something which was ever calling, call- 
ing to come. Surely somewhere was the answer 
and the fullness. Out beyond the smoke and din 
and cruelty of the great city, then, was a country 
which seemed to answer to his dreams; and, it 
might be, that nameless something which would 
fill the longing of his heart. 

Timidly he had asked to go, and the dark eyes 
had looked into the blue with a world of pity and 
compassion in them. '^Poor little felloe ^'' Vja 
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had said, as he laid his hand on his chestnut cnrls, 
**I wish you might, but you are such a little 
shaver, Joe, they wouldn't have you. I know 
you are a brick, Joe, or you couldn't make your 
way here, and you'd pull through all right, but 
they wouldn't believe it, and I have nothing to 
say ; but when you are bigger, Joe, then you can 
come, and I will be waiting for you, or I will 
come for you if you wish, and we'll be partners 
always, ' ' and the sinewy hand of the kindhearted 
boy had taken the little, dimpled one in a warm 
clasp, and the soft, dark eyes had looked compas- 
sionately into the blue. 

The baby-like lips of the blue-eyed boy had 
quivered, and big drops had gathered and rolled 
silently down his cheeks, and they found answer- 
ing ones in the dark eyes of the big boy, whose 
hand closed impulsively over the little one in his 
palm. 

It had always been like that for Joe. Nothing 
seemed to stretch out ahead of him but the weary 
round of the long street and hard pavement by 
day, and his rude and lonely bed at night. But 
suddenly his lips became tense, and he brushed 
the tears aside. Joe had learned in his long, hard 
fight for bread to act for himself. No good thing 
had ever come to Joe by chance, and this would 
not come except he brought it to pass. 

In that brief moment he had passed from de- 
spair to resolve, from defeat to victory. 
He already felt it throbbing in his soul, and 
instantly his dream was half realized. Hope 
spread her beautiful wings and laughed at 
difficulties. He would sea that beautiful country, 
ride over its grassy plains, mount the summits 
of its white peaks, pierce to the depth of its path- 
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less solitudes, look upon the crystal streams of 
that far land of romance and mystery, and stand 
beside the sunset sea and watch the orb of day 
Bixik behind its gold-tipped waves. He, Joe Moni- 
gan, would do it. His soul arose with the resolve, 
and he already began to feel the thrill of a new 
life throbbing ecstatically through his veins. 

Joe said nothing. A greedy world had taught 
him by many severe and cruel lessons never to 
lay his heart bare, lest it trample it under foot 
and turn again and rend him. It was hard to 
have it to accomplish all alone. It had always 
been so, and he had never ceased to feel the 
pain. The boys of the street were not kindred 
spirits, and they had little in common except the 
awful, unending struggle to live. Most of them 
were vile and profane. There were only a few 
exceptions. But here was a boy who seemed to 
be a kindred spirit. He possessed a soul like his 
own. He had even shed tears over his grief. 
"What a joy it would be to cling to him alway. 
How hungry his heart had grown for some one 
to love. It seemed to Joe that if some one would 
let him love him and be near him, he would not 
ask to be loved in return. 

When he thought on the lonely morrow and 
his newly made friend gone, the old, distressed 
look crept back into his face. Boys are not long 
in forming friendships under favorable circum- 
stances, and Joe's heart had gone out to his 
newly found friend never to return; and as the 
big boy finally turned away with a heavy heart, 
and left the little figure sitting on the curb silent, 
disappointed, and careworn, old in suffering 
though tender in years, he carried away a picture 
which haunted him always. The indescribable 
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lig^t wliidi one sees in the eyes of the wild beast 
hunted and bron^t to bay, rested in the eyes of 
the lonely child as they watched him depart; and 
bnmed into his sonl like a fire iriiich might never 
be qoenched. That figure went with him by day 
and started him from his slmnbers at night. The 
deep bine eyes with the hungry, haunted expres* 
sion, were ever before him, *'Poor little fellow," 
he would say, and then fall to planning a rescue 
from his galling bondage. 

The midnight hour was long since past when 
the blue eyes became curtained in sleep. The 
long, dark lashes brushed his cheeks, and a little, 
folded arm pillowed his head with its wealth of 
beautiful haur. As one looked uix)n him he won> 
dered how men could become so greedy of gain, 
and so calloused and hard of heart, that they 
would cause babies to sleep in the alleys and dens 
of their cities, and count men and women as sheep 
for ibe slaughter. He marveled that a dollar 
should be large enough to hide all that is really 
desirable in life, and make men blind to the snf > 
f ering, need, right, and appeal of the race. Truly 
Mammon is a cruel god, and his worshii)ers are 
like him. He is the arch enemy of all that makes 
life worth the living — of love and peace and hope 
and heaven* 



CHAPTER n 

THE ANSWEB 

The unsurpassed beauty of an April morning 
is just breaking over the grassy hills which skirt 
the upper Missouri, and the glory of the rising 
sun has begun to paint the eastern sky with many 
and glowing colors, as a lone horseman dashes 
past. He is slight of form, and rides like one 
long accustomed to the saddle. He rides swiftly, 
and his long, dark hair floats out from beneath 
a broad-brimmed white hat. His blue eyes are 
kindled, and his white cheeks, slightly bronzed, 
are flushed. All night long he has ridden before 
pursuing savages. Dodging them at times to 
give his horse rest, and again pushing forward. 
He is fully armed with knife and pistols, and the 
ever present rifle is slung to the saddle horn and 
hangs beneath the stirrup fender of his left leg. 

He bestrides a noble animal, a dappled seal 
brown in color, with legs white to the Imees and 
gambrels ; a snow-white star in the forehead, and 
neck long, small and sinewy. Head small and 
shapely, with small, shell-like ears. Short, thin 
mane and tail, dark, fine, and wavy. Limbs trim 
and muscular. Deep chest, and large, expanding 
nostrils, leaving nothing to be desired. He 
springs over the ground like an antelope. 

At the summit of a gentle rise the rider looks 
back. With a smile he observes that he has dis- 
tanced the foremost savage, and already they are 
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turning back; though no whip or spur has 
wounded his horse's glossy sides. 

**Well done, Stoekmgsl'* he exclaims, patting 
the glossy neck with pride. We have seen that 
white, beautiful face, small hand, and those blue 
eyes l3efore. It is Joe Monigan, the little news- 
boy. He has grown taller and, if possible, more 
spiritually beautiful in the seven years since we 
left him asleep on his bed of shavings with the 
tear-stains of disappointment on his cheeks. 

Joe is now about five feet four inches tall, small 
and lithe of form, but with a perfection of outline 
and proportion which suggests that he was cast 
in a mold for beauty. Every movement is the 
embodiment of grace. He is yet quite small for 
his age, with the same beautiful face and baby- 
like hands. It is plain that he will never be a 
large, brawny plainsman such as we picture in 
our minds, for his bones are too small, and he 
is formed after too delicate a pattern, but in spite 
of this fact he appears in his element. He has 
the air of one matured, and what wonder? The 
dark chestnut hair, fine as spun silk and rippling 
like the waves of a tiny stream in which the sun- 
beams have become entangled, floats to his saddle- 
bow and cantle, and ripples in silken streams on 
either side. It has escaped its captivity in his 
long ride, and is at play with the breeze as if 
overjoyed with its freedom. His eyes rival the 
deep blue of a winter's midnight sky when the 
snow, like a washed fleece, lies white on the moun- 
tains and the glittering stars shine deeply down 
through a depth which appears fathomless and 
eternal. The long, dark lashes cause them to 
appear shady and cool, like some crystal pool 
fringed with dark firs and set in the green of the 
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hills beneath overshadowing mountains of snow, 
on whose high crest dark clouds in tangled masses 
have gathered, while the sunbeams play between. 
The curve and round of his lips defy the sculptor *s 
or painter's art; and no workman could fashion 
with chisel or brush the beauty and perfection of 
that living cheek, snowy forehead, or chin; nor 
yet the neck with its delicate and exquisite curves, 
gently enlarging toward the shoulders; nor the 
small hands so perfectly rounded. They are not 
hands to strike a cruel blow, but fashioned for 
love's soft caress and gentle ministrations, and 
seven years on the plains and in the mountains 
have failed to make them cruel, or their owner 
other than the sweet-spirited, noble-hearted boy 
who sat that fateful day brokenhearted on the 
curb. Even the red man, except those who are 
the sworn enemies of the paleface, welcome him 
warmly to their lodges, and his worn Bible has 
become a familiar sight to the untutored brave, 
and the story of the cross has found its way into 
many wickiups. Among the trappers, who once 
a year gather at the trading posts, ** Here's tew 
Joe Monigan, ' ' has become a familiar toast. 

It was a never-ending source of regret to Joe 
that even in these beautiful wilds the alcohol fiend 
had found its way, and its dispenser held out his 
red hands for gain, counting the blood of his 
fellows as naught if he might prosper. 

Joe prized the love and friendship of these 
hardy frontiersmen, for though rough and rude 
of speech, the hearts of many of them were in 
the right place, and they would stand by a man 
until the last cent was divided, the last mouthful 
eaten, and the last red drop drawn; and were 
incapable of a low, selfish, miserly, or mean thin^. 
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This was the spirit of which Joe had dreamed, 
and his soul rejoiced; but even here he saw the 
dark pencilings of sin, but chiefly around the trad- 
ing posts, where men were enticed for gain. The 
Wild was all his fancy had painted it, ** glorious, 
divine. ' ' 

Joe had been into the country of the relentless 
Blackfeet pursuing his secret mission — searching 
for his friend. From the mouth of the Missouri 
to its very head, together with all the streams 
heading in the Bocky Mountains to the south, he 
has foUowed on. All the vast eastern slope of 
the Bocky Mountains and the wide plains beneath 
are as familiar to him as a text-book to the stu- 
dent. Alone he had crossed their breadth, as- 
cended their rivers, and threaded their wilds. 
He had visited every post till he knew all the 
famous trappers of this period by sight. 

On the present occasion he had left his pack 
animals at a i)ost on the upper Missouri and rid- 
den away alone, as was his wont, to pursue his 
search in a country not yet visited, and he neces- 
sarily passed through the ** hunting ^rounds" of 
the Blackfeet and Crows. For days he remained 
undiscovered. Traveling by night and hiding 
away in some little cove or basin, high up on the 
mountains, by day, and keeping a sharp lookout 
for signs of trappers, till he had threaded his 
solitary way to the sources of the Missouri. 

Day after day from some neighboring height 
he had watched his deadly foes at their favorite 
pastimes of hunting and racing ; and at night 
had passed close beside their silent lodges. There 
was an exaltation in these lonely midnight rides 
through the Wild, with only h& horse and the 
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stars for companions, which thrilled Joe to the 
depth of his being. 

Thus silently, like a night shadow, he had gone 
and returned; but at length a party of hunters 
discovered his trail, for he had been obliged to 
shoe Stockings, and then the race for life began. 
Joe always shrank from killing his fellow crea- 
tures, and he considered the Indian more sinned 
against than sinning, but at times it became neces- 
sary to protect his own life and the lives of 
others, and not a few had fallen beneath his 
deadly marksmanship. But he spared them when 
he could, knowing that they had loved ones who 
awaited their coming whose hearts would ache 
if they came not again. Stockings was as fleet 
as the wind, and in. the present race he had found 
it unnecessary to shed blood. 

Eagle eyes had sighted Joe as he came to the 
summit of the gentle rise before referred to, for 
this was within sight of the post, and they had 
taken in the situation at once. Leaping upon 
his horse their owner dashed away toward the 
lone horseman. It was Hardy, the trapper. 

** Hello, Joe,'* shouted Hardy as he dashed 
up on his famous buckskin, **ye're makin' good 
time this momin'. Injuns reachin' fer yer 
har?'* 

Joe nodded and smiled. There was a soft spot 
in his heart for Hardy. He was one of those 
ideal characters which result from living close to 
the heart of nature and nature's God. Simple 
as a child, bashful as a maiden, and brave and 
true and self-sacrificing as virtue. His was such 
a character as Joe esteemed above all others, and 
Hardy loved Joe with a tenderness which even 
he did not understand, except that Joe 's physical 
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and spiritual beauty, and seeming lack of brute 
force, or masculine development, appealed to him 
strangely. 

Joe was an enigma to Hardy, and to all. One 
day he had appeared among them riding his now 
famous Stockings, and a black pack animal al- 
most as fleet following. Silent and uncommuni- 
cative, he went and came, wrapped in a mantle 
of his own thought. 

It was noticed that his eyes searched eagerly 
the face of each newcomer, and then resumed 
their dreamy and fathomless expression. They 
were eyes that revealed the calms and the tem- 
pests of his soul. Liquid pools where his spirit 
mirrored itself in calm and storm as a mountain 
lake mirrors the majestic sentinels which tower 
above it. Chaste, sober, thoughtful, kind, and 
fearless as a grizzly robbed of her whelps. Op- 
posed to bloodshed and strife. A peacemaker, 
both among those of his own Kind and the red 
man, whom he called and felt to be his brother. 
Sin in any form, word or deed, was repulsive to 
him; and he would turn away with a shudder 
to mount Stockings and gallop out of sight over 
the grassy hills to be gone days, or weeks, or even 
months. As he sat on Stockings or stood on some 
lofty eminence contemplating a scene of nature 
in her virgin loveliness, unmarred by man, his 
face would light up with a glory that transfigured 
it, and the blue eyes would glow with a light 
almost divine. 

** Lives on scenery, I reckon,'* conmaented 
Hardy after observing him wrapped in one of 
his ecstasies. '*It is a joy the heedless and un- 
feelin' may never know to look on God's creation 
through eyes like Joe's," he continued, his own 
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fionl vibrating in harmony, for he was a kindred 
spirit. 

This is why once a plainsman, always a plains- 
man. Once a yielding to the voice of the Wild, 
always a child of the pathless solitnde. And this 
is why men left home and friends, loved ones and 
sweethearts, to roam the trackless wilderness, and 
ever after became restive and miserable within 
the bounds of so-called ''civilization," till they 
were again mounted on their favorite horse with 
their faces toward the call. Then their eyes kin- 
dled, and joy once more had her seat in their 
bosoms. 

The voice which called to them was stronger 
and sweeter than the tenderest hmnan ties, and 
the glad tears on Nature's cheek possessed greater 
power than the pearliest drops on Love's fair 
lashes, or the rosiest smile on the red lips of 
yielding beauty. They had been wooed and won 
by another, a fair mistress who never lost a lover. 

Many of them never defined their feelings, or 
the cause. They scarcely realized that lovely 
Nature had entangled their hearts in the cloudy 
meshes of her sun-kissed hair and twined them 
about her matchless form. That they mingled 
with the blue of her robe, the stars of her crown, 
the emerald of her adornment, the snows of her 
brow, the bloom of her cheeks, and the incense 
of her breath. That they thrilled to their inner- 
most being at her softest touch, and their hearts 
leaped responsive to her slightest whisper, rising 
and falling with the cadence of her many toned 
and magic voice. They only felt the call which 
they could not resist, and heard the sweet voice 
which wooed alway till they turned their backs 
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on all else to go and lay their enraptured heads 
on her bosom. 

Joe had found the author of the call which had 
come to him faint and far in a distant city, and 
he had embraced her in all her virgin loveliness. 
He pressed her to his heart, and his spirit drank 
deep and was satisfied. Plains and hills and 
streams and snow-crowned mountains, pathless 
solitudes fresh from the hands of the Creator, 
and all the varied freshness, wildness, rugged- 
ness, and beauty, ravished his soul with fullness 
of joy, and seemed to welcome him as a kindred 
spirit of its own creation. Here life was full, 
and joy and peace native of the scene. No jar, 
or discord, or hurry, or worry, or greed, or cruel 
gods of silver and gold, or white-faced victims 
offered in sacrifice, as in that so different land 
from whence he came. No shout and din and 
bustle and peans of praise to drown the cries 
of writhing innocents in the red hot hands of 
their monster Moloch, but a great calm, and a 
sweet peace, which fell upon his soul like refresh- 
ing dews and healing balm, till life became in- 
cense and music and love; and it seemed that he 
had been transported from some fiend's gehenna 
to a paradise of God. 

He tried to close his eyes and ears to the grind 
of wheels, the harsh voice of the driver, the swish 
of the cruel lash, the hard faces, the dagger 
thrusts of masters and white slave drivers, the 
pinched features of little children and the ghastly 
face of their overworked mother, the cunning lies 
of profit seekers, and the groans of their victims 
being ground into pulp to be coined into dollars. 
The subtle smile of the hypocrite — ^those graves 
which appear not and those who walk over them 
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are not aware of them ; and all the mockery, and 
hypocrisy, and cruelty, and hardness, and base- 
ness, and emptiness, and falseness, and blood- 
guiltiness, and putridness, and blasphemy, which 
lay like a Dead Sea on his heart. He had heard 
and seen it all in that place from whence he came, 
for his home had been in the slums of a great 
city. That unnatural world where men make a 
gain of their fellows, and dollars sanctify cruelty 
and crime; for back of it all is the hideous god 
called Mammon. 

He tried to shut from his memory all the mis- 
ery, and want, and woe, and selfishness, and pollu- 
tion. The frightful noises that had fallen upon 
his ears, and the hideous scenes that arose before 
his vision. It seemed like some horrible night- 
mare. Surely it was not real, but a distorted vi- 
sion of a diseased imagination. But, no, it was too 
real. He had lived thirteen long years in a world 
like that. A world where men made a gain of 
their fellows, and took advantage of their neces- 
sity to rob and enslave them and coin their heart's 
blood into dollars, proudly clinking these bloody 
and tear-stained trophies into tills which held the 
price of ''Him that was valued," and wagging 
their heads blasphemed with studied sophistry. 

Shuddering, Joe would turn away in horror. 
Could he never forget? Must the sights and 
sounds of that other world haunt and torture him 
always? But this world was more beautiful for 
the contrast; but even here, wherever men con- 
gregated in any considerable number, of what- 
ever color, he found something of the same spirit. 
The red man was often at war with his brother, 
and the paleface polluted his own and the 
savage for gain. Only Nature's hands were 
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clean and white, and the hands of those who lived 
dose to her bosom and her God. What wonder, 
then, he turned from the haunts of men and made 
his home with the hills and mountains and deni- 
zens of the Wild. Not infrequently he would meet 
with a kindred spirit and their souls would rejoice 
together. He held communion with nature by 
day, and her swiftly flowing streams lulled him 
to sleep by night, while glittering stars in their 
azure field, and majestic, snow-capped sentinels 
kept watch above his slumber. 

Wrapped in his buffalo robes and blankets, 
alone in the depth of the mountain fastnesses, 
the little newsboy slept more soundly and sweetly, 
and far more care free, than the profit-monger 
on his downy, but ill-gotten bed in that far coun- 
try of heartache and tears. It is true that danger 
sometimes lurked in the darkness, and then the 
faintest rustle of the night-wind was sufficient to 
arouse him from slumber, and his blue eyes were 
keen as the eagle's. No skulking savage was soft 
enough of tread to creep upon him, nor sufficiently 
quick to gain an advantage. 

Joe had no fixed place of abode. He went and 
came at will, and no one knew when or where to 
expect him. Suddenly and unexpectedly he would 
appear at some post, or camp, or border settle- 
ment, and in the morning he would be gone, no 
one knew whither. He never spent two seasons 
at the same place. 

Once a year, each spring after the fur season 
had closed, the trappers congregated at the trad- 
ing posts, or some rendezvous, to dispose of their 
katch and buy supplies. At such times Joe would 
be present, and go from one resort to another, 
frequently carrying messages, or guiding trav- 
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elers. He informed no one of his business, but 
would walk about, scan the faces of those present 
unnoticed, and depart as silently as he came. The 
reader will understand that he was searching for 
his dark-eyed friend. The one individual who had 
considered the little newsboy's griefs and hopes 
and longings worth his time and attention; and 
who had mingled his tears with his own. In that 
moment Joe had given him his heart to have 
always, and the world had never been quite so 
hopelessly dreary since. 

He knew neither his name, whence he came, nor 
whither he went. He only knew that his face 
was toward the western wilds, and he felt sure 
that if he was still among the living he made his 
home with the eagle, mountain sheep, and goat, 
in some untrodden wilderness of beauty, grand- 
eur, and snow^crowned sublimity, among the 
hoary crags of the ages. He had read it in his 
blazing eyes, flushed face, and sinewy form, 
molded to rival the daring leaps of the gazelle on 
his native height. Such as he would never haunt 
the crowded marts of anxious men, but ever seek 
a wider and more boundless freedom, piercing 
farther and farther into the depth of the unknown. 

With this assurance he sought him on what he 
considered his native soil. This, too, was in har- 
mony with his own spirit; for he ever sought 
some new and wilder scene. He only trapped, 
hunted, or guided, as it was convenient and served 
his purpose. And yet he saved no little money, 
for his wants were few and easily supplied, for 
the most part with his rifle. Fresh or dried meat 
was suflScient for his food, and the skins of wild 
animals for his clothing and bed. He was fre- 
quently paid well for a few days' piloting, or a 
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dispatch. Joe's trustworthiness and skill were 
well known, and he was ever in demand, but he 
would suddenly ride away from it all and be lost 
to human knowledge for months at a stretch. 
He would reappear without explanation, remain 
for a season, and disappear after the same man- 
ner, without telling anyone of the object or end 
of his journey. 

''Where does that youngster think he's goin'?" 
questioned a newcomer as Joe rode away on the 
trip just mentioned. 

''Better ask him, pardner,'' suggested a griz- 
zled trapper. 

' ' He '11 git his har pulled 'fore the stars shine 
er I'll miss my guess," continued the stranger. 

"Guess ye don't know Joe Monigan, do ye, 
stranger?" questioned Hardy as he looked after 
the boy with a strange yearning in his heart; 
and a smUe passed from lip to lip. 

"Who's Joe Monigan?" interrogated the 
stranger, turning and looking from face to face 
as though he suspected some hidden meaning. 

A blank look came into each of those faces. 
Who was he, to be sure? Come to think of it, he 
had never mentioned his past or his present; 
never once referred to home, or friends, or kin- 
dred, or the place of his nativity. If he were to 
be found with his blue eyes looking up into heaven 
and all their soft light and glorious beauty gone, 
they could only write on the slab that marked his 
lonely grave, Joe Monigan. They remembered 
now that others talked and Joe listened, if the 
subject pleased him, or sat in dreamy silence with 
his blue eyes reflecting a world to which they 
were strangers. Otherwise he turned silently 
away. 
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While others boasted of their prowess and 
showed gory scalps as treasured trophies, Joe 
shuddered and passed on, sick at heart. He 
loathed bloodshed. It was sad enough when one 
had to, but to boast of the slaughter of one's fel- 
lows, to Joe, was hideous; and if possible, it had 
become even more so since he had listened to the 
heartbroken wail of red women and children over 
the loss of loved ones. Weeping for all the world 
like a white woman and her babies. True, he too 
had been forced to defend himself, and others; 
and at one time they had found six silent braves 
where the blue-eyed boy had been brought to 
bay, but no word of exultation or unseemly boast 
had ever passed his lips, and no ghastly trophy 
had ever hung at his belt. He counted it one 
of his misfortunes, of which, perhaps, some god- 
less paleface was guilty; and tears came to the 
blue eyes when he thought on those who would 
await their return with anxious hearts and tear- 
stained lashes, but wait in vain. They would 
never know their fate nor where they fell. The 
coyote would search them out in the silent mid- 
night watches and tear the forms with cruel teeth 
which some human hearts would leap with joy to 
press to empty bosoms. 

It was anguish to the soul of Joe Monigan to 
cause a heartache, whether that heart beat in the 
breast of a white man or a savage. Often Joe 
had ridden away from pleasant and profitable 
fields rather than take life. And often when he 
might easily have slain them, they being armed 
with bows and arrows, he gave Stockings the 
rein and spared them to their wives and children. 
He could not blame them for fighting for home and 
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country, and against the ravages of white 
conquerors. 

The ground wet with human blood was to Joe 
the sad and unsi^tly crimson spots which marred 
his feast of good things, and his gentle spirit 
grieved over it deeply. ''Why, oh, why I should 
the earth be stained with the big life drops of a 
human heart? Was not death greedy enough, 
and cruel enough, and swift enough? Did he need 
human aid to hasten his feet or place weapons 
in his hands ? Or was there a dearth of tears and 
heartaches that the briny deeps should be broken 
up and joy slain?" Thus spoke the spirit of 
Joe Monigan. 

''Joe Monigan," repeated Hardy, as though to 
himself, "why, he's just Joe Monigan. That's 
all, but everything." 

The stranger looked at them a minute, grunted, 
and walked away. No one tried to enlighten him. 
Joe was one of the things which could not be 
analyzed. He would simply have to know him 
for himself. There was a refined and rare some- 
thing about his personality that was felt and seen 
to a degree that made mere words appear weak 
and contemptible. 

Many of the trappers remained at the posts 
till they had drank and gambled every dollar they 
had made during the season. At such times quar- 
rels were not infrequent, and bloodshed often 
followed; and this between men who would live 
for years in the mountains, away from drink and 
kindred vices, in the most perfect good fellowship. 

Joe was a peacemaker. He loathed gambling 
and drink, and kindred evils, and many times with 
a few words of earnest conversation he saved a 
trapper his winter's work and rescued him from 
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entering upon a season of debauchery and degra- 
dation. A look from the blue eyes would often 
arrest a man at the gambling table or the bar, 
and flood his soul with memories of persons and 
things he deemed forgotten, and not infrequently 
he would set down his glass half drained, or cash 
his chips, and go away alone to entertain thoughts 
to which his heart had become a stranger. He 
had thought them when his heart was tender, and 
sweet and holy things had come into his life ; but 
he had almost forgotten. It may be that before 
he closed his eyes in slumber he whispered once 
more, with bearded lips, the prayer he lisped at 
his mother's knee. The world with all its cruel 
deception fell from his grasp and he seemed to 
be a boy again, with a boy's heart, a boy's peace, 
and a boy 's hope. He fell asleep to dream of the 
old home with the hollyhocks in the front yard 
and the morning glories and four-o 'clocks by the 
window, and the roses arboring the porch. He 
heard sweet voices and saw familiar faces dear 
to a boy 's heart, and a smile curved the bearded 
lips in his slumber. 

Such was the power for good of this beardless 
boy. Some of the proprietors hated him because 
he interfered with their traffic in souls, but they 
could not meet the steady light in the blue eyes. 
Here again was the monstrous god. Greed, clutch- 
ing the throat of humanity; and here were his 
priests offering up human sacrifices, hard of heart 
and cruel as ever. 

Joe was in great demand, for he had a voice 
as sweet and wild as the sob and sigh and glad 
refrain of an aBolian harp, and he sang the songs 
which moved men to memories and to tears. It 
was Joe who laid away their untimely dead, and 
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the lessons read and words spoken on such occa- 
sions were not soon forgotten. 

Many a bearded trapper cherished the memory 
of a heart to heart talk alone with Joe Monigan, 
while the deep blue eyes looked into his own and 
read the secrets of his innermost soul. When 
he least expected it that beautiful hand had been 
laid on his arm as he walked apart, busy with 
his own thoughts, and he had turned to behold 
a light in the blue eyes that melted the ices of 
his heart and caused him to throw off the mask, 
and he was not ashamed. 

Joe had said on one such occasion : — * ^ Men hide 
with studied art their real self, because the world 
sears, like an untimely frost, the sweetest, ten- 
derest, and most sacred things of life, and we're 
taught in this cold world to smother each feeling 
the heart holds so dear ; like the young bird, seek 
to discover a home of affection elsewhere. So 
we go on acting a part in the cruel tragedy of 
life, burying, with many tears, our sweetest and 
our best, dear, treasured children of our heart, 
and we the only mourners, and there is a dearth 
of love in the land because these things are true. 
Unnumbered assassins lurk in the murky shad- 
ows of sin to slay the loveliest of life, and the 
frosts ever * gleam where the flowers have been.' 
Who lays his heart bare! No one. He knows 
it would be seared as with a red hot iron. So 
he coins a patient and unfeeling smile, and hides 
the beautiful gem that sparkles in his bosom. He 
would be glad to give the priceless jewel to the 
world, but the world does not want it. *Full 
many a gem of purest ray serene,' the deep, un- 
fathomed hearts of humans bear. ^FuU many a 
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flower is bom to blush unseen and waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air.' " 

* * Hello, Joe, ' ' he had said, putting on the mask 
he always wore among his fellows, and coining 
tiie ready smile and gruff good fellowship. 

**Not that, Jim,'' the blue-eyed boy had said, 
**but the other — that which you were just now 
living in your own heart; your real self. I like 
that the best, Jim. ' ' And then he had taken him 
by the arm and talked to him of the deep, sacred, 
and secret things of his soul. He asked no con- 
fidence and took no indelicate liberty; but spoke 
as one who had taken the same weary marches, 
fought over the same bloody fields, bivouacked 
on the same torturous camping-ground, weary, 
footsore, and heartsick, done lonely sentinel duty 
on the same exposed and dangerous picket line, 
been routed into some of the same shameful re- 
treats, and shared in the same glorious victories. 
Whose battles, and heartaches, and remorse, and 
fears, and triumphs, and hope, and faith, and 
Saviour, were one. He spoke as heart to heart 
till the shackles fell off the spirit of his hearer 
and his bosom was flooded with the joy of spir- 
itual communion and soul fellowship. He had 
been a better man since that. There were new 
ideals, and renewed resolves. It was an untold 
inspiration to know a character that was real, 
and a heart that beat true to God and man. 

While at the trading post above mentioned, a 
thing occurred which made manifest the heart, 
and, as a westerner would say, the ** nerve" of 
Joe Monigan better than words can paint them. 
There was at the post at this time a Spanish half- 
breed named Black Bert, a swarthy villain of the 
lowest type. He hunted and trapped some for a 
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blind, but it was generally understood that rob- 
bing and stealing was his business, supposedly 
from the Indians, but Black Bert was no respecter 
of persons. A road agent, a horse thief, an in- 
veterate gambler, immoral, drunken, low, cruel, 
overbearing, quarrelsome, dangerous. An all- 
round **bad man,'' who took **the drop'' and 
shot, or knifed, his victim without giving him a 
chance. He had a ** graveyard of his own" and 
would kill an Indian or a white man for the pleas- 
ure it afforded him when he had reason to believe 
he could do so without danger to himself. And 
he would shoot a squaw or papoose with as much 
pleasure as a buck. When among them, how- 
ever, he made great protestations of lasting 
friendship. 

Such as he, who would shoot an Indian for his 
horse or his furs, or even for pleasure, caused 
much of the bloodshed. He hated the very ap- 
pearance of virtue, and on several occasions had 
sought a quarrel with Joe Monigan; but Joe had 
turned silently away. Not, however, before a 
steady gleam from the blue eyes had warned him 
of danger. But he despised the warning, for he 
looked upon Joe as an easy victim. He had re- 
solved to add the blue-eyed boy to the long list 
of his dead, and only awaited a favorable oppor- 
tunity. If none presented itself at the post it 
was his intention to follow him into the hills or 
mountains, for Stockings was no mean prize to 
capture, and he coveted the animal. 

Joe knew what was in the man's heart, and 
planned to leave at once and ride away beyond 
the reach of his greed and hate, but matters were 
brought to a sudden crisis. 

There was a man at the post whom Black Bert 
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feared and hated because of his manly character, 
and he watched for a chance to get the ''drop" 
on him, for Black Bert never took even chances. 
The man's name was Hardy, and he has already 
been introduced to our readers. He was a fear- 
less, splendid character, and an old plainsman, 
though quite young in years ; and he was a warm 
.friend and great admirer of Joe Monigan. He 
had earned the sobriquet of *'01d Hardy'' be- 
cause of experience; and the responsibility he 
had carried from boyhood, acting the part of a 
man under the most trying, difficult, and danger- 
ous circumstances, developed him early, and 
caused him to act and appear much older than 
his years. He had been a plainsman from his 
earliest youth, and none had a wider knowledge 
of the plains and east slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or were more experienced than he. He 
wore a full beard, a rich golden brown in color,, 
and this too added to the uncertain age effect. He 
was one of that class of persons who appear to 
never have been young, and to never grow old. 

Hardy did not suspect the murderous purpose 
of Black Bert, for he had given him no cause; 
and for this reason he was ''off his guard. 'V 
It thus happened that he appeared one day with- 
out his weapons. . The instant Black Bert 's eyes 
fell upon him and saw his helpless condition, they 
glittered cruelly, and with a savage oath he made 
*'a pass*' to draw his "gun." Hardy was stand- 
ing at some distance, though within easy pistol 
shot, and entirely at his mercy. 

Insteantly Joe Monigan, who stood much nearer 
Black Bert, sprang between him and his intended 
victim, and Black Bert looked down the huge 
muzzle of a horse pistol. 
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*'It's all right, Joe, you've the drop, and I 
squeal,*' exclaimed the desperado, cowing and 
backing away, and assuming a tone and attitude 
intended to throw Joe off his guard; but all the 
time watching for an opportunity to draw his 
own ''gun." 

Joe's blood quickened and his eyes blazed, but 
outwardly there was not the quiver of a muscle 
or the tremor of a nerve. Those who looked upon 
him then were astounded at the transformation. 
The gentle boy had become a lion-like and dan- 
gerous man. The face with its beautiful curves 
showed white beneath the shade of his broad- 
brimmed hat, and the blue eyes, naturally with such 
a sweet, soft light in them, which spoke of love, 
constancy, and tenderness, glinted strangely. The 
beautiful cheeks were flushed, and the full, red 
lips, of exquisite mold, fashioned for gentle 
speech and soft caress, which usually lay so lightly 
together, like a baby's, closed finnly; and his 
form was erect and stately. He appeared tc 
have suddenly grown to huge proportions, and 
no one, unless it was Hardy, longer thought of 
him as the boy Joe. 

''Give it to him, Joe," shouted Hardy, who 
sprang forward to take Joe's place. "He don't 
deserve fair play. No one in his graveyard ever 
got it. He took the 'drop' on 'em all." 

But Joe did not fire. He did not wish to kill 
him. It was but a few seconds, but the tense 
strain to those looking on made it seem an age. 
At this point a muttering drunk, heedless of what 
was taking place, fell heavily against Joe, caus- 
ing him to discharge his pistol, which went wide 
of the mark. 

Something of this sort was what Black Bert had 
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been hoping for, and quick as a flash he drew his 
''gun** and fired. But quick as he was Joe was 
an instand ahead of him, drawing his remaining 
pistol so quickly that the anxious watchers 
thought that but one shot had been fired, and that 
by Black Bert, till they saw him quiver convul- 
sively, and, dropping his **gun,'* sink to earth 
in a nerveless heap. 

A great, unconscious sigh escaped the lips of 
the onlookers. It was the outgoing of their bated 
breath. A tiny red stream gathered and trickled 
down over the white cheek of the blue-eyed boy. 
One of the thread-like, pink veins of his white 
temple had been cut. 

Hardy reached Joe's side just as he fired the 
fatal shot. It had been quick work. 

'*A close call that, Joe," exclaimed Hardy, seiz- 
ing his hand impulsively, for he could not re- 
strain himself. **An instant slow would have 
cashed your chips. That varmint was no slouch 
with a gun. Ye beat him jist a mite, an' that 
spoUed his aim, an' ye never done a better day's 
work, Joe, fer God er man." 

''Do you think so. Hardy?" questioned Joe, 
and the blue eyes searched his face anxiously. 
**I would almost rather die than do a thing like 
that, and but for the necessity involved I would 
rather die. This, and such as this, are the things 
which mar our beautiful earth and break our 
hearts." 

** Don't feel that way, Joe boy," said Hardy. 
**I'd as leave kill such as he as a rattler coiled 
to strike, an' think I did God sarvice." 

**Qod is able to do his own killing. Hardy; 
and Jesus Christ came not to destroy men's lives 
but to save them, and he was some mother's 
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boy," answered Joe. The thought cut to Joe's 
heart, and he exclaimed : — ' * 0, Hardy ! it breaks 
my heart to think that even here, where God has 
made all so beautiful and soul-inspiring, man is 
at his old trade of cruelty and bloodshed, begun 
by Cain and handed down to all generations till 
there is scarcely a spot of earth without its crim- 
son stain. Weapons of war and instruments of 
peace, so called, shaped to the same end. Slaugh- 
tering its kind has ever been the principal business 
of the race. Starved in 'peace' and butchered in 
war. Oh, is there no place that man's feet have 
touched that he has left unpolluted? Will the 
moan and groan and wail of his victims, the broken 
hearts of the living, and the white faces of •the 
dead, follow his march to the end of time? Is 
there not some sweet place of peace and harmony 
where men are kind, and love springs native to 
the soil?" The cry of his soul rolled down the 
ages, backward to the beginning, and forward 
to the end, and past, present, future answered 
''none." Joe was sobbing heartbrokenly and 
great tears were spilling out of the big blue eyes. 

'* Don't, Joe boy," said Hardy in a distressed 
voice, pressing his small hand in his own big one, 
and his deeply dark gray eyes were misty. *'If 
ye feel this way, Joe, I shall be sorry ye paid 
the price. I 'm not wuth it. ' ' 

*' Forgive me. Hardy," said Joe. **You are 
worth it many times, and I do not regret that I 
paid the price, but only that it was necessary. ' ' 

While Hardy and Joe were talking a knot of men 
had gathered around the fallen desperado with 
that curiosity which is always manifest on such oc- 
casions. 

''Made a crack shot," commented one. 
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* * Plugged him center, right where his brains arter 
he.'' 

**He*s a lightnin '-striker, ' * observed another. 
**Had no idee he had that sort uv stuff in him. 
Black Bert was the fancy shot uv the West, an' 
the quickest man with a gun I ever see. He prac- 
ticed nearly the hull time, fer he knew there war 
lots uv fellers layin' fer his scalp; but blamed if 
the boy didn't beat him at his own game." 

**Well, he's done practicin', and murderin', and 
stealin', too," added a third; *^an' its a mighty 
good day's work fer Joe Monigan, an' the rest uv 
us. I'll sleep sounder now since that varment is 
out uv the way. Come on, boys, let 's take a drink 
to Joe Monigan, an' then we'll git this pesky crit- 
ter out uv sight." And so they trooped off to 
honor Joe Monigan by taking into their systems 
that which slays more men than war, pestilence 
and famine. Good fellows, as the world goes, but 
blind, how blind I 
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/CHAPTER in 

TOWABD THE SUNSET 

On the morrow after the incident related in the 
preceding chapter Joe was up early and had 
Stockings bridled and saddled and his horses 
packed ready for a journey before many were out 
of bed. 

* * Mind if we keep ye company f er a spell, Joe ! * * 
questioned Hardy, without asking him whither he 
was bound; for he supposed that his face was 
westward. '*Me, an' Jim, an' Jack, an' John, an' 
Hank air goin' out fer a.leetle hunt, an' sort uv 
locate our winter's trappin', an' we'd be pleased 
to travel in yer company if ye can stomach us. ' ' 

** Certainly, Hardy, I would be more than 
pleased to have you," answered Joe, and a glad 
light lit up his expressive face, for these were the 
men of all others he had learned most to admire. 
They were pure gold and no dross in them. There 
are few things so enjoyable as a trip into the wild 
and beautifuJ of Nature with congenial compan- 
ionship, and we can little imagine in our day of 
tameness the life, and beauty, and wild grandeur 
of the country through which they were to travel. 

As the little party, Joe and Hardy riding in the 
lead, rounded the crest of a low hill about a mile 
from the post they came upon a little mound of 
freshly-piled earth. Joe had no need to look at 
the headboard to know that here they had pitched 
the last camp of Black Bert, his antagonist of yes- 
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terday. How lonely the silent tent, spread on 
man's last camping ground, appeared. A lone 
grave amid a wide expanse of seemingly never- 
ending plain strikes a note of desolation and sad- 
ness past expression. 

Joe drew rein and gazed at it long and intently, 
and then he raised his head and looked at the wide 
expanse around. A world of nameless feeling 
filled his bosom, and suddenly he burst into a flood 
of tears and wept bitterly. * * What a tragedy, ' ' h^ 
sobbed, * *men had made of life. A few short years 
of sting and be stung and then this nameless hor- 
ror, the grave, with the silent seal of death upon 
it, which even Love's warm tears could not melt 
and her hand was powerless to break. This awful 
silence and terrible loneliness. This rigid fixed- 
ness and mystery. This heavy pall of unnatural 
sleep. These sightless eyes and heavy lids which 
cannot lift. This rayless gloom which only the sun 
of Righteousness can pierce." It all lay leaden 
on his heart. 

Beneath the name in honor of Joe Monigan they 
had recorded the character of the man and the 
facts concerning his death. Joe dismounted and 
with his heavy hunting knife shaved the record 
from the board, leaving only the words, ^^ Black 
Bert.'* 

**It will be enough for God and Joe Monigan 
to know that,*' he said, ** without publishing it to 
the world. I did not kill him because I hated him, 
nor because I wished to write a name in his dust, 
but because forced to do so that the innocent life 
of another might be spared. Our hate should 
neither slay the living nor ghoul the dead, and 
our names should be graven in characters of love 
on the hearts of the quick and not chiseled on the 
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tombstones of those we have destroyed. God pity 
the man whose glory is in the graves of his fel- 
lows ! Who, like the man with the unclean spirit 
and the legion, has his dwelling among the tombs. 
Our element is life, and our object should be love, 
and our destiny heaven. 

* * Poor, misguided Bert ! ' ' he exclaimed, looking 
down at the narrow heap of earth, * * I would God 
you had been different and that it had not fallen 
to my lot to take the life I cannot give. Who 
knows if your baby feet were ever pointed in the 
right way, the battles you fought, or the forces 
which combined to cause your overthrow 1 It may 
be that, after all, you claim our tears rather than 
our blame, at least you shall have mine, and I trust 
the lonely coyote will not be your only mourner. 
A grave like this, far from home and friends and 
loved ones, should be consecrated with the tears of 
each gentle bosom whose eyes behold the spot. 
And while they weep for you I would they might 
do the same over the unhappy lot which befell 
your unwilling slayer, Joe Monigan." 

With a last look at the lonely grave, and a lin- 
gering view of the country around as one he never 
expected to see again, he mounted and rode away, 
nor looked back. 

Many moons have passed since then, and many 
a blue midnight as she rolled in silvery splendor 
through the vaulted heavens, a lone coyote howled 
mournfully above the artificial mound; but Joe 
Monigan came no more to the post in the valley or 
the grave on the hilltop. Long the anxious trap- 
pers scanned the horizon for the fleetf ooted Stock- 
ings and his beautiful rider, but the seasons came 
and went without tidings till the dreary wind 
sobbed through the deserted post in the valley, and 
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the mound on the hill sunk to a hollow and the 
board mouldered above it; and kindhearted Na- 
ture watered the grave with her teardrops till 
they wove a mantle of emerald to hide the gash 
in her bosonu 

We would we might follow the little party on 
their pleasant journey through scenes whose 
beauty pen would be powerless to describe, but 
space will not permit. 

As they entered the foothills and began to 
ascend toward the mountains the scenes were 
transcendently lovely. Who can paint with brush 
or pen the living beauty of Nature's cheek? The 
green hills, the crystal streams, the dark firs and 
spreading pines and clumps of mountain laurel? 
The majestic, snow-capped mountains with their 
rugged heights and glorious solitudes ? The gorge- 
ous sun rises and sun sets in an atmosphere clear 
as light and soft as balm ? The glory of the stars 
set in matchless blue and the queen of night roll- 
ing like liquid silver through an untarnished 
heaven; and all the thousand sights, and sounds, 
and thoughts, and feelings, too subtle for descrip- 
tion, while the eddying circles of the camp fire 
flash out upon the wild and beautiful, all entering 
into one glorious whole till the soul takes wings of 
ecstasy? It is a hopeless task. These must be 
seen and felt by a kindred spirit to be realized, and 
can never be reduced to words. Breathless he 
stands in feeling too deep for sound or motion. 
Description is vapid, but he who has a soul may 
see, and feel, and know. 

It was thus Hardy found Joe the last morning 
before the separation. They had pierced far into 
the wilds of the Eocky Mountains, and the scenery 
was never surpassed. Joe had arisen early, as 
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was his wont, and had climbed to a snow-crowned 
summit to see the sun rise. The eastern sky was 
painted in many and glorious colors. At his feet 
the mountains gradually diminished to the rolling 
foothills, and they to the wide, extended plains in 
the distance ; while back of him, peak on peak, the 
mountains towered higher and higher till their 
white sunamits appeared to reach the blue vault 
of heaven. One by one the rising sun kissed their 
lofty peaks into gold, while all below lay in soft 
shadow. Dark and deep in the rugged canons, but 
tinged with gold in the little basins facing the sun- 
rising. Here a clump of dark firs spread their 
evergreen branches, and there a grove of light 
green quaking asp shook their quivering leaves. 
Yonder on the height a clump of mountain laurel, 
dark green and glistening, crowned a grassy draw, 
and just above it a drift of snow formed an arch- 
ing brow, and below the frost lay white on the 
hardy mountain verdure. Tiny streamlets trickled 
like silver threads from numerous fountains to be 
lost among the grass, or fern, or overhanging 
trees. Numerous little, grassy basins opened on 
the heads of draws, and below many fountains 
bubbled up. Far beneath the mountain stream 
seethed, and foamed, and roared like a mad thing, 
fighting its way over ledges and among boulders, 
and anon, gliding swiftly and smoothly over 
golden sands of mica, quartz and granite, which 
showed yellow and white and gray in the clear 
depth of the crystal waters. 

On a neighboring ridge a huge buck poised his 
antlered head, the branching horns now in the 
velvet; and there, in a ferny glade, a timid doe 
nursed her spotted fawns. At the head of a not 
very distant draw a fierce grizzly shufBed over the 
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ridge with rolling motion, and the whir of pheas- 
ants and noise of grouse was in the air, and over 
all the magic breath of the Wild, which is ozone 
and elixir. 

It is a scene to arouse feeling in the most grav- 
eling soul, but to Joe it is ecstasy and life. His 
blue eyes glow with a fire sweet to behold, and his 
whole being is converted into acute sensibility. 
His form appears chiseled from the hoary granite 
at his feet, which towers above the snowdrift that 
crowns the mountain's brow. 

Hardy watched him silently till he breathed a 
great sigh as though to relieve feeling too deep, 
and turned to retrace his steps. Hardy had noted 
his early rising and this morning had followed him 
to learn the secret, and he found that it was his 
love of Nature which sent him to mountain tops 
while other men slept ; and truly his face had been 
transfigured as he communed with her and laid his 
heart at her feet. 

*^I see yeVe been havin' a good time, Joe," 
said Hardy, laying his hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. 

* * Oh, yes ! " he exclaimed, fervently, * * it is sweet, 
beautiful, and glorious, beyond expression. There 
is no jar or discord here, but all harmony. I could 
live here alway.'' 

**A11 alone, Joe?" questioned Hardy, looking 
searchingly at him. 

*'No, not alone. Not always alone," he an- 
swered, and a tender look of longing crept into the 
dreamy blue eyes that Hardy had often seen be- 
fore and tried to define, for he felt sure that back 
of it lay the secret which actuated him, but he had 
not been able to fathom it. 

**Thar's a gal in the case," thought Hardy. 
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** Blamed if I bought he war old enough to git 
that hard hit. Wonder what 's the trouble 'tween 
'em?" he soliloquized. And then he said aloud: 
* * I can 't make ye out, Joe boy. Thar 's somethin ' 
back, an' sometimes it's 'bout as much as ye can 
carry, an' again it gives ye joy unspeakable. It 
hes strung yer heart with many strings an ' tuned 
it to many chords. Ye 're a strange boy, Joe. Ye 
hev hidden it away out uv sight in yer bosom. I 
wonder sometimes if ye do well to carry it alone. 
Ye 're young, Joe. Too young to bear the burdens 
uv life alone. Some time they will grow too heavy 
f er ye, I fear. Could I be uv sarvice to ye, Joe 1 ' ' 
And the old plainsman, though young in years, 
looked anxiously into the blue eyes, which at once 
grew bright with tears, for he was deeply touched. 
* ' We all have our secrets, Hardy, ' ' he answered, 
^^and our burdens that none else can share; and 
hopes and joys which are ours alone. You have 
yours, I have mine; and we must fight our own 
battle. It would only be weakness, or cowardice, 
that would share it with another, and there are 
things which cannot be shared. To endeavor to do 
so would needlessly burden our friends and 
weaken ourselves. Some needs must begin the 
battle early. While yet babies they are the vic- 
tims of the greed and selfishness of men, and the 
way is rough for tender feet. Such was my lot, 
but God has been good to me, and the future is full 
of promise and my heart of praise. If sometimes 
the shadows fall it is no more than we may expect. 
The heart has many minor chords and to me it is 
the sweetest music of the soul. The divinest song, 
the most joyous laugh, the tenderest love, the 
most steadfast purpose, the grandest life, the 
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truest harmony, is bom near the fountain of our 
tears.'' 

**All right, Joe," said Hardy, **I don't ask ye 
to tell me yer secret, an' I honor ye fer the words 
ye hev spoken. They're true, an' ye hev a right 
to speak them. I only wanted ye to know I'd be 
glad to help ye if I could ; an' Joe, ye know Hardy, 
here's my hand ; if I can ever sarve ye in any way 
I'll be glad to do it to the last drop uv my blood." 

Joe 's bosom grew big with feeling, and the blue 
eyes gemmed with tears. He clasped the extended 
hand of the trapper, taking it in both his own. 
They looked like the hands of a child in compari- 
son. ^ ^ I thank you. Hardy, ' ' he exclaimed, * ^ from 
the bottom of my heart for such words, and I prize 
your friendship more highly than words can ex- 
press. Friends like you are few, and mine have 
not been many. I know you would do even as you 
say, and I feel secure in such loyalty. I cannot 
tell you how much I honor you, and if you can ever 
serve me I will certainly let you know, for in so 
doing I am sure I would do you a pleasure ; and. 
Hardy, I would gladly serve you with my life. 
Thank you, oh, so much ! I shall not forget you 
nor what you have said, but shall cherish both in 
my memory and feel assured that we shall meet 
again where the burdens of life will be past. ' ' 

Hardy was visibly affected. He pressed the 
boy's hand and turned away to brush a tear from 
his bronzed cheek. This child of Nature was one 
of her noblemen. 

They were early on their way, for Hardy wished 
to reach his farthest point west that day. The 
eun was just sinking behind jagged peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains as they went into camp in one of 
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Nature's paradises, and soon a bright fire glowed 
in that mountain Eden. After supper Joe was re- 
quested to sing as usual. He sang such songs as 
moved men to deep feeling, and his own feeling, 
always strong, was intense that night. Joy rang 
out in clear tones and anon they sobbed with deep 
pathos. Hardy searched his face with eyes that 
had seldom failed to read a heart's secret. He 
saw that Joe's bosom was full of contending emo- 
tions, but he could not divine the cause. When the 
hour was late Joe closed with an old, familiar 
hymn, and looking around on them all he said, 
**Boys, I would like to read a few words and pray 
with you tonight. May I ? " 

*' Certainly, Joe," said Hardy, **we'd be glad 
to hev ye. ' ' 

Taking his Bible he read the fourteenth chapter 
of St. John's Gospel through to the end with much 
feeling, and then, kneeling down^ he prayed for 
each of them by name, and all were deeply moved. 

** Sounds like a farewell," thought Hardy, and 
was not surprised at what the morning broughif/* 
The men awoke to find breakfast prepared, Joe's 
horses packed, and Stockings saddled ready for 
travel. 

After breakfast Joe arose and said: — *^Boys, 
6ur ways part this morning, and it costs me much 
to say good-bye. The saddest things of life are its 
good-byes, but some good-byes are much sadder 
than others. There are those who have bidden 
good-bye to love, and virtue, and truth, and hope, 
and heaven. Thank God, ours is not such as that 1 
No two ever travel the same path to the end. 
Somewhere the farewells must be said, and each 
goes his own way. One, it may be, to that borne 
from whence travelers do not return ; for if we are 
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permitted side by side to travel toward life 's sun- 
set, sharing its joys and sorrows, defeats and 
triumphs, yet somewhere we pour our hot tears 
above a new-made grave and turn away to walk 
alone. It is a world of good-byes to the living and 
farewells to the dead. For this reason, comrades," 
I seek a better country where no graves will be 
dug for our sweetest joys and brightest expecta- 
tions. Where no untimely frost will ever gleam 
above our early dead. Where sweet forms will 
not be folded, rosy lips fade, nor Love's bright 
eyes lose their luster. 

* ^ I cannot tell you how much I prize your friend- 
ship. There are few real friends, and Joe Moni- 
gan's have not been many. For years, from my 
babyhood, I suffered with cold and hunger and 
neglect, and I longed for some one to love who 
really cared for me. my friends 1 you will never 
know what an unmixed blessing you have been to 
me. I can only thank you from the depth of a 
grateful heart, and I trust we may meet again. 
You know Joe Monigan. You will not try to turn 
him from his purpose. And I trust you will not 
embarrass me by offering to accompany me. I 
know your destination, and that it is urgent you 
fulfill your purpose. I shall be well. God has been 
with me, and he will keep me to the end. There is 
a cause, and I have pursued my steadfast purpose 
to this hour. Yonder, over the white summit, I 
hope to be rewarded. And now good-bye, my 
friends, and may God bless you.'* 

One by one the rough trappers took the boy's 
small hand in their own large ones and pressed it 
affectionately. AH were visibly and deeply af- 
fected. None of them spoke till he reached Hardy. 

**Well, Joe," he said, taking the proffered hand 
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and holding it while he spoke, *'I don't jist know 
how we're goin' to git 'long 'thont ye. Ye 're 
'bout the hull thing here, Joe; an' though ye 're 
purty small in size ye 're the biggest thing that 
ever came to camp, er got down into our hearts. 
I'm sorry ye've got to go, Joe ; but 'course bizness 
is bizness an' must be tended to, an' ye 're the 
feller to do it. If I'd uv known where ye war 
pinted we might hev traveled together, f er there 's 
no strings on Hardy, an' I'd like to see over the 
range, an' to the fartherest shore. But I reckon 
ye 're able to take care uv yerself . Leastwise ye 've 
made a purty good stagger at it; but always re- 
member, Joe, if I kin sarve ye, either now er at 
any other time, I'd do it with my life. Good-bye, 
Joe, an' don't be surprised if ye run onto old 
Hardy nearly anywhere. ' ' 

Joe looked at him and read his determination, 
and he knew it would be fruitless to try to dis- 
suade him. He said in his heart, **We will meet 
again," and he was glad. He sprang lightly into 
the saddle, waved his hand, and, turning, rode 
away, nor looked back. The little group watched 
him out of sight. Hardy was the first to speak. 

*' There's more in that feller than any chap I 
ever met," he said, emphatically. **But I can't 
figure him out," he added, reflectively. **Thar's 
somethin' deep down that I can't uncover. Hardy 
never left a trail till he run the Injun to cover,'' 
he added as though to himself. And then aloud, 
**He hes the steadiest hand, an' the warmest heart 
I ever see. Well fellers, ' ' he said, looking around 
on the disconsolate party, **thar's no use cryin' 
over spilled milk. Ye wouldn't look wose if ye'd 
lost yer best gal, an' I reckon I feel 'bout as lone- 
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some as ye do ; but, as Joe said, it's a part uv the 
show, an' we'll hev to take our medicine, so let's 
pnll our freight. We ort to hev as much spunk as 
that boy; but, I swan, it seems like he took the 
hull creation with him. ' ' 



CHAPTER IV 

OREGON TIDINGS 

The glowing sun of an early June day was just 
sinking behind the grass covered hills of Fort Hall 
as a lone horseman rode up to the post. It was 
Joe Monigan. Thirteen years before Nathaniel 
Wyeth had established this post at the crossing of 
the Missouri-Oregon and Utah-Canadian trails. 
It was now the spring of 1847, and Joe had been 
a little over seven years on the plains and in the 
mountains. He was now entering upon his twenty- 
first year, but no one would have thought it, for 
his face was still smooth and boyish. He appeared 
to be about seventeen. 

Joe pitched camp near the post, but only re- 
mained long enough to ascertain that the object 
of his search was not there. Then he turned his 
horse's head toward Fort Boise, on the Snake 
river, at the mouth of the Boise river, in what is 
now Idaho, but was then included in the wide coun- 
try known as Oregon, which stretched from the 
summit of the Eocfy Mountains to the * * Sundown 
Seas.'V 

Here, however, Joe heard of one, Eugene Wilde, 
who had been a famous character in these parts, 
but had suddenly disappeared as though the earth 
had opened and swallowed him. After two years 
he appeared again on the scene, but passed the 
fort in the night without stopping, and was swal- 
lowed up in the labyrinth of mountains to the 
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north* The year before he had disposed of his 
furs at Fort Boise, and was again lost in the 
mountains. He appeared to be a strange, solitary 
character, with some secret sorrow gnawing at his 
heart. 

Joe listened to his description with emotions 
he could hardly suppress. His hair was like the 
raven's wing, and rippled back in glossy waves 
from a broad forehead. His eyes were dusky, like 
the first soft shadows of night, and flashed the 
lightnings of his soul, or lay in dreamy depth on 
their shadowy banks. His form was as straight 
as some tall pine, and lithe as a gazelle, and his 
courage and strength were phenomenal. He was 
lion-like when aroused, but was tenderhearted as a 
woman and guileless as a child. He loved his fel- 
lows, hated bloodshed and sin, and was a child of 
Nature. If he knew of a place where man's foot 
had never pressed thither he took his solitary way. 
Many were the feats of strength, courage, and 
tenderness his fellows recorded of him. But they 
all added the same thing, ^^He is a strange feller 
and there is somethin' back." 

Joe felt sure that this was he for whom he 
sought, and his heart beat high with hope as he 
once more faced the sunset. The country through 
which he now passed was in great contrast to the 
beautiful scenery of the Eocky Mountains which 
had so entranced him. It was one long stretch of 
black sage plains and lava beds, which stretched 
away till the eye grew weary with the distance, 
terminating at the foot of the Blue Mountains, 
where the Snake turns abruptly to the north and 
enters a canyon. 

This plain was often almost desert, broken here 
and here with lava croppings, which in many 
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places along the Snake arose in abrupt walls to 
the height of hundreds of feet. To the eastward 
the lofty ridges of the Eocky Mountains arose in 
a massive pile. Northward great spurs shot out 
toward the west as far as the eye could reach, and 
sent off spurs to the southward, which terminated 
in grassy foothills threaded by many beautiful 
streams and peopled with life, for here the ante- 
lope and deer made their home, and the streams 
were alive with trout. 

Farther north a great wilderness of lofty ranges 
with the famous Bitter Boot Mountains for their 
base stretched out indefinitely, covering thousands 
of square miles whose wild and rugged beauty was 
probably never equaled, surely never surpassed. 
Much of which at this late date lies practically 
unexplored. To the south a low range of moun- 
tains, except in places, scarcely rising above the 
dignity of elevated hills, extended till lost in the 
blue distance. Westward the great sage plains of 
the Snake, practically a desert, but destined to be 
peopled with teeming millions if the world stands 
to any very distant period. 

Joe traveled much at night, and hid away in 
some grassy basin in the foothills by day, both for 
comfort and safety. It was his joy to ride through 
the wild by the light of the moon on the fleet- 
footed Stockings. It thrilled him with an exalta- 
tion which the prosy have never felt and can never 
know. 

The Indian at this time, with the exception of a 
few tribes, were not dangerous. It was not till in 
the fifties, when they clearly saw what the end 
would be, and when the white man already pos- 
sessed much of their most valuable land, that they 
became generally hostile ; and even then there were 
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notable exceptions, such as the Nez Perce, to whom 
it is quite possible the United States owes the pos- 
session of the ^^ Northwest Territory/' Without 
their friendly help the early settlers would have 
been slaughtered, and possibly Lewis and Clark 
would never have reached the Pacific. 

It was the middle of June, 1847, when Joe rode 
up to Fort Boise. It was situated in a wide sage 
plain at the mouth of the Boise river where it 
flowed into the winding Snake. The plain was 
low where the fort stood, forming the valley of the 
Boise, but on either side the Boise river it arose 
into low bench land, which gradually became more 
elevated till it reached the distant foothills, back 
of which arose the lofty summits of the spurs 
before referred to. Southward the Owyhee river 
flowed down through sage brush hills from distant 
mountains, emptying in near the fort. Southeast- 
ward arose the since famous War Eagle Mountain 
with its golden treasure locked in its bosom. Six- 
teen years passed before the first key, in the form 
of a miner's pick, unlocked the millions in its 
vaults. 

Fort Boise was at this time a place of romantic 
life never surpassed. Strange sights and scenes 
were enacted here. Being neutral ground, Indians 
from all points of the compass and distant lands, 
and white men of many nations and creeds, con- 
gregated once a year to sell and buy. Indians 
from east of the Eocky Mountains, from the far 
north, from the west coast, from California and 
Nevada met here, bartered their furs and passed 
the days in athletic sports and favorite pastimes ; 
and, we regret to add, drinking, gambling and 
carousing were among them. 

The comedies and tragedies enacted were more 
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diverting and thrilling than fiction, and the great- 
est tragedy of all was life itself; for where are 
now the hosts who met on that peopled plain? 
The fort is fallen to decay, and a wide silence 
envelops the scene. The voices of those vast multi- 
tudes, for the most part, have long been hushed in 
that dreamless sleep called death. Only as we 
count men immortal can we harmonize a life and 
its destiny — the grave. Otherwise it is like child's 
play or a passing shadow on the dial of time. 

The solitary trapper came out of the vast un- 
known like a shadow, bartered his furs, secured his 
supplies, and disappeared as silently as he came, 
swallowed up in the mountain fastnesses for an- 
other twelve months. What a strange being he 
was. Before Lewis and Clark he was there. It 
was the trapper who first kindled his fires in the 
wilds of the western slope and pitched his solitary 
tent beside the sunset sea. Yet who has remem- 
bered his deeds in song or story? Eef using noto- 
riety, he permitted others less worthy to wear his 
laurels; having no petty jealousies or lust for 
praise, and deeming it sufficient reward for his 
toil and danger, if he might still find a spot un- 
polluted by man's littleness where Nature un- 
hampered could caress her child. This he prized 
above the plaudits of a world. Those empty noth- 
ings which neither make nor mar, for Truth 
shakes from his mighty limbs alike the cobwebs 
of praise or malediction. 

Joe was interested in the study of the compli- 
cated and diversified life about him. He found 
some congenial spirits, as he did everywhere, and 
enjoyed their fellowship. Without seeming to seek 
the information he learned that Eugene Wilde 
had come and gone, riding away up the Boise 
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river, no one knew where. He listened to similar 
tales of his character as he had heard at Fort 
Hall. His courage, strength, manly beauty, intel- 
ligence, tenderness of heart and solitary proclivi- 
ties were dwelt upon at length, and many thrilling 
stories told which brought out one or more of these 
characteristics. 

** Queer feller that," one of them had said. 
^^ Don't drink, don't gamble, don't run with the 
squaws, don't smoke, don't chew, don't cuss, don't 
tell yarns, prays an' reads his Bible, an' goes in 
a herd by hisself. But ye can tie to him an' he's 
all wool an' a yard wide, an' as tenderhearted as 
a gal. His eyes air soft as yer own, pardner, but 
dark as a fawn's. Good feller, but, hang me, if I 
see what he's livin' fer. Got a gal in the East, I 
reckon, an' is out makin' a stake. Thinks he'll 
go back an' settle down mebby, but he'll plant 
his bones in the mountains. He's the sort that 
can't leave 'em. Some day, like the rest uv us, 
he '11 leave his bones fer the coyotes to pick, er else 
git planted a thousand miles from the nearest 
graveyard. 

** 'Bout three years ago he dropped out uv 
sight as sudden as though the arth hed swoUered 
him, an' was gone nigh onto two year. Everybody 
thought the Injuns hed pulled his har, when one 
day he rode in with a lot uv furs, an' nary a word, 
but a leetle more silent an' resarved than ever be- 
fore. He's off somewhere in the wildest part uv 
the mountains an' won't turn up again till next 
spring. The boys think thar's some sorrow in his 
life that's eatin' his heart out. Queer feller, that 
WUde, but God never made a better. ' ' 

Joe listened with flushed cheeks and bright eyes 
while the other talked, and it was with difficulty he 
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kept back the tears. Wilde was then indeed his 
unknown friend ; and, best of all, he had not for- 
gotten him, but had gone all the way to New York 
City and spent two years searching for him. These 
were Joe 's conclusions, and the thought was sweet. 
His feelings burst forth in a flood of happy tears 
as soon as he was alone. 

Joe soon tired of the fort. As everywhere at 
such places, selfishness, greed, passion and appe- 
tite abnormally developed, were in evidence. There 
were many noble characters, and not a few who 
debauched themselves were, good fellows in the 
hills away from temptation; but the same cruel 
monster who has gripped the throat of humanity 
from the beginning for gain here held the cup to 
his neighbor's lips and robbed him of his man- 
hood while he stole his money. Here, as in time 
past, ^^They weighed for His price pieces of sil- 
ver." This has reduced everything to the basis 
of *^ Profit" and named the world *^ Aceldama," 
making it hideous with the sobs of the living, the 
groans of the dying and the white faces of the 
dead. 

Joe saddled Stockings and turned his head to 
the northeast up the Boise river. He knew that 
Wilde would not return before the next spring, 
and it was time he located his ground for the 
coming winter's trapping. He desired to see the 
country and he would run some chance of coming 
upon Wilde. 

He took his way up the south fork of the Boise, 
passing through scenery that rivaled any he had 
yet seen. In the depth of the mountains, or lofty 
green hills, he found a little stream Utterly 
swarming with beaver. Being small and rocky 
at the mouth, it had been overlooked, if, indeed, 
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a white man had ever visitied these parts. Here 
Joe resolved to establish winter quarters. Grass 
and game were in abundance, and all was ideal for 
the trapper. 

Joe built him a dugout in a sheltered and hidden 
cove of a sunny hillside with a southern exposure. 
Above his cabin was a huge cliflf rising hundreds 
of feet high ; and on all sides he was fenced in by- 
rock walls and high ridges, except a narrow outlet 
to the south. This made the little basin ideal for 
winter quarters. Being sheltered and warm, the 
snow would melt and leave the grass exposed for 
his horses, and both he and they would be pro- 
tected from the fierce blasts of winter. 

Bocks being plentiful, Joe built the front of his 
cabin of stone. The body was dug into the hill, 
the fireplace and chimney being dug in the back 
part. The roof was made of dirt and the floor con- 
sisted of the same material. Posts were driven 
into the bank on one side and into the floor, a 
frame formed and a green deer hide stretched 
over it for a bunk. His traps and the larger part 
of his provisions were cashed in the slide-rock at 
the head of the basin, which makes an excellent 
cash, and Joe was ready for his favorite pastime, 
exploration, till the trapping season, which was 
two months off. 

Joe did not live to trap but trapped to live. Be- 
ing bom into a world whose incentive is gain and 
whose god is gold, he must needs possess some of 
it; but his heart was elsewhere. His wants were 
few and easily supplied, and he had broken the 
galling chains of mammon which bound him as a 
newsboy, and enjoyed a large and, to Joe, glorious 
freedom, which he used and did not abuse. His 
favorite pursuit was communion with Nature* 
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Early one July day, just as the sun was lighting 
the glittering white peaks of the distant mountains 
and a soft, roseate glow rested on the green hills, 
and the breath of Nature was incense, Joe sprang 
into the saddle and directed his course for the 
Big Wood river, intending to pierce the laby- 
rinthine wilds of the Bitter Boot Mountains and 
their multitude of towering spurs. His general 
course was northward, though for a few miles it 
lay nearly east. We would we might describe the 
scenes which he saw and the feelings which 
flooded his soul to transport, but then, indeed, 
must we write many books and not one. We must 
be content with a word where a volume might be 
written and leave the reader to fill in the picture 
from his own soul, assuring him that it cannot be 
painted in too strong or beautiful colors. There 
was nothing tame or common from that incensed 
morning among the lofty, green hills, till the 
snowy evening he returned to his solitary cabin. 

The first scene that fell upon his vision as he 
gained the summit between his camp and the Wood 
river is worthy a chapter. To the southward Big 
Camas, blue as a lake, with Camas blossoms, 
stretched its wide prairie beneath him. Before him 
rolling, grassy hills and meadow-like draws, with 
flashing streams of crystal water, reached away to 
the Wood river, which wound like a thread of 
silver between banks of green through a beautiful 
valley. To the left rugged hills, almost mountains, 
small forests of fir, cavernous gorges and steep 
canyons, bristling crags, grassy basins and lofty 
peaks, where elk, and deer, and bear, and goats, 
and mountain sheep had their home, and over all 
that indescribable atmosphere of wildness, which 
breathed its incense into the air and seemed to cry 
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aloud and clap its hands for very joy in every liv- 
ing and inanimate thing. It finds an answering 
voice in every soul which lives and feels and loves. 
Only the dead are unmoved. He who loves God 
loves his beautiful and wonderful creation, and is 
inspired by it. There are those who grovel amid 
selfish interest and never look up. For them no 
dewy mom breathes its fragrance. No flowers of 
incense and rainbow hues smile across their path. 
No lofty mountain or grand or gorgeous scene in- 
spires. No silver moon rolls her mystic splendor 
through the vaulted sky. No gems of heaven 
sparkle in the eternal blue. No handiwork of God 
bursts on enchanted vision. No wonders of 
creation lift their heavy soul from its clod of clay, 
till at length they die like the dumb brute and 
moulder into dust. 

Joe feasted his soul upon it all. His blue eyes 
were luminous. The voice which called him away 
from the greedy city, with its cruel gods of silver 
and gold, filled his soul with music, and with deli- 
cate touch played upon every chord of his being 
to the finest strung sensibility. It spoke to him 
of the ^*gold tried in the fire" and the ^^ white 
raiment," and the songs of the redeemed; for it 
pointed him to the Creator whose days utter 
speech and whose nights show knowledge ; whose 
starry heaven declares his glory, and whose firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. 

Joe reached the Wood river early and followed 
up the stream. The valley was rather wide at 
first and the hills low, but it narrowed in a few 
miles, and the hills on either side became moun- 
tains. On the west largely timbered and very 
rugged. On the east less timbered and rugged 
for a distance, but towering and sublime ; and on 
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both sides growing more ragged and grand with 
each succeeding mile. Joe crossed beautiful 
streams, swift as arrows and clear as light, which 
hurried down from those high sununits. Fre- 
quently the valley would narrow to a gorge and 
only a game trail would wind around the pre- 
cipitous side of a mountain with the river foaming 
directly below. Again it would open out into pic- 
turesque little valleys, green as a meadow, which, 
indeed, they were. The river was so perfectly 
clear its bed could be distinctly seen through any 
depth of water. It seemed to Joe that he had 
never seen anything quite so beautiful, and each 
succeeding scene appeared to surpass the one pre- 
ceding it. 

At length Joe pitched camp in one such beauti- 
ful valley. The sun had disappeared early in the 
afternoon behind the abrupt and towering moun- 
tains to the westward, and the line of his golden 
beams was now far up on the opposite mountain- 
side, while all below lay in soft shadow. Joe 
turned his horses loose. Stockings would not 
leave him, and where Stockings was there were the 
rest to be found. 

This was a hunter's paradise. As it grew 
toward eveiiing huge bucks of elk and deer had 
bounded from his path. They had come down 
from some nearby covert to drink. They ran but 
a short distance and then stood and watched him 
with curious eyes. Their antlers were nearly 
grown but still in the velvet, and the fawns were 
yet spotted as leopards. Mountain sheep and 
goats looked down from dizzy heights and grouse 
and ^^fool" hens were as tame as chickens, refus- 
ing to fly. The large sage hen also, whose meat 
when young is perhaps the best of any bird, was 
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in evidence. The stream was lined with a light 
fringe of cottonwood and balm, and here and there 
a fir, the firs increasing with the elevation. 

Having pitched camp, Joe caught a fine salmon 
trout for his supper. It was the work of but a 
minute. The stream was literally swarming with 
these fish, formed for beauty as well as food. It 
was a joy to catch them in such a stream and 
place. 

As Joe went about preparing his evening meal 
dressed in his handsomely made buckskin suit, for 
Joe was feminine in the beauty of his dress, and 
his skillful hands put the Indians to shame, the 
picture needed nothing to make it perfect in 
beauty, in grandeur, in wildness and thrilling 
romance. Joe saw, felt and appreciated it all to 
the fullest extent. If he had ever entertained a 
doubt about the voice which called him to some- 
thing, he knew not what, but which whispered of 
beauty, and grandeur, and freedom, and untold 
joy, this would have hushed it forever ; for it was 
that voice personified, and he recognized it in 
every glowing feature and glorious outline. 

Joe needed no shelter. He rolled down his 
blankets and buffalo robes beneath the quiet stars, 
and after reading and prayer, retired; but not to 
sleep. For a long time he lay looking at the scene, 
and the glittering worlds above him. The moon 
was at her full, and looked down over snow-capped 
summits upon the lonely wanderer. The light was 
almost that of day, but mellowed and shadowy. 
The trees, the jagged peaks, and the steep sides 
of the cavernous canyons cast deep shadows, while 
the open places were flooded with soft light. 

The blue eyes looked up into their native heaven 
and out at the giant summits outlined against the 
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sky, many of them white and glistening and bor- 
dered with dark green, and others gray and 
jagged, too steep for even earth or snow to find 
a resting place on the bare granite, for hours 
before the dark lashes finally curtained them in 
sleep. A manly form with raven hair and eyes of 
dusk mingled with his dreams. 

Beautiful boy! Some would add, ** Strange 
boy,'* but it is the bosom without a soul that is 
strange and not you. Sleep on and take your rest, 
for you are worthy. She whom you love has dealt 
kindly with you, for neither moon nor stars, whose 
soft beams have caressed the beautiful of all ages, 
ever looked down on a fairer face or more perfect 
form, or blessed a spirit more full of love and 
constancy. 

We need not try to describe the morning which 
dawned on Joe Monigan. It would be useless to 
try, and the reader has already imagined it. But 
even imagination is powerless to draw a picture 
of the beauty and majesty of nature's fair face. 
Lord Byron came the nearest when he exclaimed, 
^'The mom is up again — the dewy mom! With 
breath all incense and with cheek all bloom. ' ' He 
who has not a soul to s^e and feel such a morning 
must go down to his grave in a poverty of spirit 
most pitiable. 

Such days as we have described were multiplied 
into weeks, and the weeks grew into months ; and 
not a tame moment among them. Nature never 
repeats herself, and there was ever some new 
wonder breaking upon his vision. He came upon 
great lakes set like sapphires in the bosom of the 
mountains; and lesser gems, but not less beau- 
tiful, mirroring in their clear depth the green 
vistas about them and the mighty sentinels which 
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towered above them. He crossed the sources of 
the wide Columbia where they were but purling 
brooks, or bubbling fountains; nor did he draw 
rein until he had pierced to the heart of the most 
rugged, wild, and majestic of mountain fast- 
nesses. Thousands of square miles of the grand- 
est scenery of earth surrounded hun, into which 
if the far famed Switzerland with its noted Alps 
were dropped it would be swallowed up in the 
labyrinth of towering peaks and mountain ranges. 
Some of these ranges are huge granite rocks so 
steep that scarce an herb can grasp their gray 
sides with its roots, except where crevice or slide 
gives it a precarious hold; their sharp summits, 
appearing to saw the sky with their teeth-like 
crests, cut into many forms by the frosts of un- 
known years and the war of the elements for 
untold ages. Others were grassy, or covered with 
timber to near the snow line, and their white 
crowns glittered in the sun, or glistened in the 
moonlight ; appearing but a stone 's throw against 
the blue, though they were miles distant. The 
air was balm, the days glorious, the nights soft 
as the light of love in the eyes of beauty, and the 
heavenly bodies indescribably brilliant. 

Joe pitched his camp at times on the lofty 
summit of some majestic range, and again by the 
blue waters of some mountain lake surrounded by 
lofty peaks; or beside some turbulent mountain 
stream, which lulled him into dreamless and 
refreshing slumber. At times the fir tree, the 
tamarack, the hemlock, the yellow or white pine, 
or the beautiful cedar would interlace their ever- 
green branches above him; and the camp fire 
would cast fantastic shadows among their thick 
trunks. Again a clump of willow, or a grove of 
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quaking asp in a little, grassy basin, wonld be 
chosen, and a trickling fountain wonld whisper 
nntold things to this lover of nature. Things kept 
secret from the heedless multitude from the foun- 
dation of the world, and only revealed to kindred 
spirits who have ears to hear and eyes to see. 

Joe became a part of it all. His soul soared 
above the mountain tops and walked among the 
stars, riding on the swift wings of inspiration 
through immensity ; but after a time the blue eyes 
would turn from it all to search for signs of a 
lone trapper among these vast solitudes. He 
never forgot his friend; and he trusted that at 
any moment a horse's track, or the smoke of a 
lone camp fire, might reveal his presence. The 
fire on hope's altar burned brightly, though seven 
fruitless years had rolled into the eternity of the 
past in the task he had set himself; but now the 
fire burned more brightly than ever, and he 
trusted the meeting would not long be delayed. 

Joe beheld with ever increasing joy how the 
world of beauty through which he passed had 
fenced itself in with giant cliffs, towering moun- 
tains, and impassable canyons where the white 
waters beat themselves into a froth against great 
boulders, plunged over dizzy heights, and raced 
madly down miles of dangerous cascades, tearing 
huge rocks from their moorings and grinding 
them one against the other with almost irresist- 
ible force ; for well he knew that in the years to 
come the greedy eyes of Mammon would seek out 
this mountain paradise to profane it. Those eyes 
which only look upon a beautiful forest to com- 
pute the dollars in it if it were slaughtered and the 
earth devastated. Which behold a towering, 
snow-capped mountain only to speculate on the 
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wealth in its bosom. Which gaze on crystal moun- 
tain streams, sparkling like diamonds, only to 
ascertain if they will bear their slaughtered for- 
ests safely on their waters and furnish power to 
destroy. Mammon, which has ever driven his 
cattle into the temple, set up the seats of his 
money changers in the Holy place, and posed as 
a religious devotee and handmaiden of virtue, that 
he might sell that which was offered in sacrifice. 
Well did Jesus Christ drive them from his pres- 
ence, saying: **My house shall be called of all 
nations the house of prayer, but ye have made it 
a den of thieves.'* 



CHAPTER V 

THE SNOWSTOEM — WINTER QUABTEBS — ^FABTHEB 

WEST 

It was now toward the middle of October, and 
Joe was hundreds of miles from winter quarters, 
surrounded by lofty mountains and a trackless 
wild. He knew he could expect a heavy snow fall 
in the mountains by the first of November. Al- 
ready their peaks were white with a new coat. 
So, much as he regretted to turn back, he broke 
camp and headed Stockings toward the dugout in 
the green hills. Being familiar with the country 
now, he made good time. 

Joe had not been on the way many days when 
certain indications, well known to the mountain- 
eer, convinced him there would be an early winter ; 
and that a snowstorm was at hand. Gauzy clouds 
in long, white streamers ribboned the sky; and 
there was an ominous quiet over all. When the 
wind stirred it blew softly from the west, and had 
a certain sobbing sound as though oppressed ; and 
the atmosphere was hazy, and had a peculiar scent 
and weight; something more than the dreamy 
days of autumn. It is that peculiar presence 
which enables the brute to foreknow a coming 
storm in time to escape being snowed in and per- 
ishing. The mountaineer's sensibilities are almost 
equally developed, and Joe did not need to see the 
bands of elk and deer hurrying by to know that 
a storm was near at hand of unusual magnitude ; 

70 
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and he traveled as fast as possible in so rough a 
country. At the same time he did not believe that 
a storm would come so early which would effec- 
tually block his progress. But notwithstanding 
his urgent effort the storm overtook him with two 
lofty spurs, or ranges, yet between him and 
safety. 

All day the clouds had hung so low that they 
appeared to rest on the mountain peaks, and so 
dense that it seemed the dusk of evening. Not a 
breath of air was in motion. So stUl was it that 
the leaves of the aspen remained as though im- 
movable. About three o'clock in the afternoon a 
gentle wind from the northeast began to sigh 
plaintively through the tree tops; and fine par- 
ticles of snow, at intervals, sifted through the air. 
As night came on the wind increased to a gale, and 
snow fell in blinding sheets; driven with such 
force that the fine particles, dry, and round, and 
powdery, stung the face as though hit by sand. 
So thickly did it fill the air, and with such force 
was it driven, a tree could not be discerned more 
than a few feet; but Joe held on his way long 
after darkness had fallen, guiding himself almost 
by instinct, until he had passed the first summit, 
and his horses were weary ; and he dare not over- 
tax them. 

He camped at length in a sheltered place be- 
neath a large fir. The snow causes the branches 
of the fir to droop, and such a tree, with dense 
foliage, is as storm-proof as a roof; the storms 
of a long winter's season failing to penetrate it. 
The night was as black as ebony, and the storm 
was fierce and wild. A timid soul would have 
been frightened and discouraged; and, perhaps, 
have perished. Not so Joe, for he was self- 
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reliant, and in the best of spirits ; and herein lies 
the secret of some men extricating themselves 
from seemingly hopeless disaster while others 
perish under comparatively favorable circum- 
stances. The bones of those whose courage for- 
sook them when most needed, strew the trail of 
the early pioneer from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
while his courageous companion lived to entertain 
kindred spirits as they sat around a glowing camp 
fire in the heart of the Wild, with thrilling tales 
of wonderful endurance and hairbreadth escapes ; 
and to joke over some tragic scene where he nearly 
**went under," or **lost his hair," but came out 
**on top"; and this through sheer force of will 
and unwavering courage, though he did not seem 
to realize it. It was told simply to entertain, 
without any thought that he had done anything 
out of the ordinary. Herein lies the secret of all 
success and failure. 

Soon Joe had a roaring fire, and went about 
getting his supper whistling and singing as mer- 
rily as though it were a summer's night and he 
in the heart of civilization. In fact, we have every 
reason to believe, much more so; for Joe was a 
child of nature, and he loved her storms as well 
as her calms. As he rode along in the thick dark- 
ness with the snow beating fiercely upon him, and 
feeling assured that he was the only human in all 
that rugged solitude, he felt a joy that those in 
cozy homes amid delicate surroundings can never 
know. His soul thrilled with the wild music, and 
his spirit arose with the storm. He was full of 
resources, and the white bars could never fence 
him in. If it fell deep there was the snowshoe, 
with the use of which he was familiar ; and could 
travel on them as a bird on the wing. 
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With a few minutes * work he constructed a com- 
fortable shelter of thick fir boughs, in the form of 
an A, sloping to the ground at the back, toward 
the wind; and open in front, toward the fire. 
From the twigs of fir boughs set on end he con- 
structed a downy mattress, upon which he spread 
his blankets and buffalo robes. The fire shone 
brightly into this little cabin, making it as cosy as 
a parlor. Sitting just within the door Joe ate and 
enjoyed his supper of bread and fat, juicy veni- 
son, with a relish that only mountaineers can 
know. 

Having finished his supper, he piled a lot of 
pitchy limbs on the fire; and as he reclined upon 
his downy bed in the light and heat of the roaring 
blaze, he was never more thoroughly cosy and 
comfortable. At ease in body and mind. His 
horses were accustomed to pawing for their food 
when necessary, and would not suffer. Ho read 
his Bible for a time, and then lay looking out into 
the storm. The fire brought the white particles 
into bold relief, and the night beyond appeared 
more densely dark because of the contrast. The 
roar of the storm filled his ears, but the war of 
the elements appeared to have the opposite effect 
upon his soul, and to lull it into calm; for pres- 
ently the blue eyes took on a dreamy expression, 
and he lay, for a long time, looking out into the 
night, lost to all about him ; the whole wild scene 
a harmonious accompaniment to the theme of his 
soul. At length he knelt in prayer and retired, 
sleeping soundly till the gray dawn ushered in a 
wild day. 

The storm had increased in fury with the night, 
and his sagacity as a mountaineer now stood him 
in good stead. A trifling variation from the right 
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course would prove fatal. To be lost on the monn- 
tains in a winter's snowstorm is something dread- 
ful beyond words to depict. The white, pitiless 
snow has formed the spotless shroud of many a 
mountain wanderer. 

Visions of this sort did not disturb Joe. All 
that day, and the next, he struggled toward the 
summit; and late in the evening of the second 
day went into camp on what he hoped would prove 
to be the top, in more than three feet of snow. 
He had kept on the ridges where the wind swept 
the ground bare to a greater or less extent, except 
in sheltered places. He prepared his camp with 
the same thought of comfort as was his wont; 
having first divided his scanty supply of flour with 
his faithful servants, which must find their even- 
ing meal on some windswept ridge. Joe took 
them to grass, and then prepared his own supper. 
After which he sat as before, and gazed long and 
dreamily into the fire. Many a poor fellow had 
perished under similar circumstances, but Joe was 
heedless of the danger. He had learned in a hard 
school to take what came, and make the most of it ; 
and husband his strength till it was needed, not 
wasting it in worry. 

As the night deepened the wind increased in 
volume, and the snow fell in great sheets to earth. 
From his sheltered nook Joe could hear the storm 
ragiDg like a demon. Twelve hours more of this 
and traveling, with his present means, would be 
impossible. All day long he had battled with the 
raging elements, and for over two days ; at times 
not being able to see more than a few feet, and yet 
it did not seem to occur to him that he might have 
drifted from his course. 

One who has never been alone in the depth of 
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the mountains, and with the white bars gradually 
fencing him in, saw the night fall black, and fierce, 
and horrible, weighted with icy whiteness, and 
bearing the winding sheet of death, seemingly 
eager to enwrap a world, knows nothing of tl^e 
danger that besets the path of the mountaineer in 
winter. Who knows but another dawn will find 
him bound with fetters he shall not be able to 
break, though made of soft and fleecy whiteness. 
A few white flakes floating down in feathery 
crystals are beautiful; but a landscape buried to 
a great depth beneath accumulated crystals, and 
stretching away like a huge pall over the dead and 
beautiful of earth, to the snow-bound, is horrible 
beyond description. But notwithstanding his 
surroundings, Joe slept peacefully. He had a 
brave heart, and he was used to traveling with 
Death for a companion. 

About three o'clock in the morning Joe found 
himself suddenly wide awake. He did not need 
to look out to know that the storm had broken. 
During a snowstorm it is usually, comparatively 
speaking, warm; but so soon as it has broken 
things snap with cold, and the atmosphere under- 
goes a great change. Joe felt the change in- 
stantly. He arose and looked out. Only those 
who have witnessed a mountain scene after a 
winter's storm can conceive anything of the 
beauty and grandeur which now fell upon Joe's 
sight. The beauty and brilliancy of the heavenly 
bodies viewed from snowy mountain peaks after a 
winter's snowstorm is indescribable. The giant 
white mountains, standing out clear and distinct 
in the faultless atmosphere, formed a magnificent 
foreground to the deep blue of the sky, and the 
matchless brilliancy of the shining worlds above 
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them. The moon at her full looked down over the 
white peaks with dazzling splendor. On every 
hand there were mountains of glittering white- 
ness ; here piled into great ridges and peaks, and 
there sinking away into gorgeous and abyssmal 
canyons; relieved in places by the dark green of 
the fir, and here and there by gray ridges of 
tooth-like granite, refusing to be shrouded by this 
winding sheet of nature. Joe was lost in contem- 
plating the scene, and stood as though fixed to the 
spot. How vast and glorious it all was. It ap- 
peared to stretch away forever, and there seemed 
no limit to his vision so clear was the atmosphere. 

The morning dawned as splendid as the night, 
though not with the same soft beauty and be- 
witching delusiveness. Joe learned that he had 
indeed reached the summit, and quite easily found 
his way out. At first it was rather difficult, there 
being four feet of snow except on the windswept 
ridges, which he followed ; his only difficulty being 
in crossing from one to another, or some place 
where the wind failed to strike. But the snow 
decreased rapidly in depth, and in the evening of 
the second day he reached winter quarters. 

The little cabin at once took on an atmosphere 
of home, and glowed with cheer and comfort. 
Grass was plentiful, trapping was excellent, and 
game abounded everywhere. Joe had a few books 
in his pack, and these were thoroughly enjoyed 
during the long winter evenings while the bright 
blaze leaped up the chimney, and the firelight 
eddied on the earthen floor. 

Long before the winter drew to a close Joe had 
caught all the furs he could pack on his five pack 
animals, which were all that he had provided on 
this trip ; so he made him a pair of snowshoes and 
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explored the surrounding country. There could 
be no better time to detect the presence of trap- 
pers, and Joe's thoughts ever reverted to his 
undiscovered friend. He must be somewhere in 
this wide country, and it might be his fortune to 
find him. He was often the subject of his thought 
as he sat by his cheerful fire those beautiful winter 
nights, or when the storm god was abroad in his 
wrath or revel. The one who had gone thousands 
of miles in search of a little newsboy he had left 
sitting disconsolate on the curb in a distant city, 
would not soon be forgotten by that boy. Happy 
tears would well up in the blue eyes at the thought, 
and he would straightway fall to dreaming sweet 
day dreams of love, and life, and beauty. 

Joe often took his blankets on his back, and a 
small supply of dried venison, and penetrated far 
into the mountains. Climbing with the long, 
swinging, sliding motion of the experienced snow- 
shoer to the top of the mighty ridges, and riding 
like the wind down them, till he became familiar 
with all the surrounding country, and knew that 
no trapper was hidden away in its depth. 

So the pleasant winter passed, and almost be- 
fore he realized it, the sun had melted the snow 
from the ridges and south hillsides, and green 
spots appeared in the sunny coves; and spring 
was upon him with all its beauty and incense. 

As soon as it was possible to travel he packed 
and was off. Before reaching Fort Boise he 
learned that it had been abandoned, and turned 
toward Fort Hall. He also learned at this time 
of the gold excitement in California, gold having 
been struck the preceding January. 

Arriving at Fort Hall he learned that Wilde 
had come and gone, and that his face was toward 
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the Sierra Nevada. He had evidently gone at once 
to Fort Hall, and this gave him the start of Joe, 
who supposed he would return to Fort Boise. 

Nothing daunted he sold his furs, and mounting 
Stockings, faced to the west, once more to follow 
the setting sun in his course ; this time till he hid 
his glowing face behind the gold-tipped waves of 
the broad Pacific. And this with as little ado as 
one would decide to visit a neighbor in the same 
bloqk, though hundreds of miles intervened of 
savage infested wilds, still practically unexplored. 
The Whitman massacre had taken place the year 
befbre, and the Indians from California to the far 
north were restless and dangerous. But the heart 
of Joe Monigan beat true to his purpose, and high 
with a steadfast resolve. 



CHAPTEB VI 

THE LETTEB GABBIEB 

Joe passed safely through the dangers which 
beset his path, though not without some delays. 
Scaled the Sierra and looked down on the ** Sun- 
set Sea," and late one evening a blue-eyed boy 

rode into the mining camp of , and put up 

at the Gold Nugget. It was a hustling, busy place, 
which had sprung up almost in a day from an 
uninhabited solitude to a thriving camp of several 
thousand inhabitants. 

The name * * Camp ' * was highly appropriate, for ^ 
it consisted of tents and rude long cabins covered 
with canvas, dirt, or shakes, sometimes both the 
latter ; and dirt or puncheon floors. Usually dirt. 
Here and there some * * moneyed ' * man had bought 
whipsawed lumber and laid a rude floor, but this 
was rare. Saloons, with their ever present games 
of chance and multitudinous evils, were on every 
hand. Here fortunes changed hands every hour 
of the day and night; and the quarrels which 
resulted frequently provided a man, or men, for 
** breakfast, " as the apt miners termed it when a 
man was killed during the night. A tragic death 
of this sort seemed to disturb no one ; and every 
man carried a gun, and took the law into his own 
hands. 

The camp was full of the worst characters, who 
revel in such a place and push their nefarious 
schemes of robbery. They were held in check by 
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the miners, who promptly hung any one trans- 
gressing their unwritten code ; though they seldom 
paid any attention to them so long as they only 
robbed and killed each other. The rainy season was 
just beginning, which was the busy season with the 
miners, as it furnished water for Longtom and 
Rocker ; and everything was teeming with life and 
excitement. Daily glowing, and generally exag- 
gerated, reports of new strikes poured in from the 
interior; but not infrequently great bags of gold 
dust bore evidence to the truth of the report. 
Men were crowding in, and excitement ran at 
fever heat. Everything sold at fabulous prices, 
and the ** lucky'* miner hardly asked the cost of 
anything. If he wanted it he bought it. It was 
all a revelation to Joe, and the life, and excite- 
ment, and roughing it, pleased him; but the dark 
side wounded him deeply. He had long since 
learned to love the hardy, openhearted pioneer; 
but there were vultures, and murderers, and men 
of dark deeds, and darker minds, which followed 
in their wake. Thus it is that the monstrous evils 
of sin ever mar the glories of earth, its ghastly 
shadow falling like an untimely frost, and making 
desert man's sweetest heritage. 

Joe began to look about at once for something 
to do which would provide a livelihood and at the 
same time enable him to follow his plan of search- 
ing for his friend. He had already formulated a 
plan and now sought to carry it out. The mining 

camp of '■ — was on the outskirts of the mining 

belt, and the fartherest town inland accessible to 
the stage. Farther on the country was rough and 
only pierced by winding trails, and visited by 
pack trains, and prospecting parties with saddle 
and pack animals. The miner thought nothing of 
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paying five dollars in **dust'* for the delivery of 
a letter, and letter carriers were scarce ; for every 
man was looking for a *' bonanza/* Joe decided 
to take up this business for the present, and bn 
presenting himself to the miners of different 
camps he at once built up a thriving, and ever 
increasing, business. Thus it happened that Joe 
became one of the most familiar and welcome 
figures of the interior mining camps. 

Eagerly he scanned the letters he bore, hoping 
one might reveal Wilde's whereabouts. Stockings 
seemed to delight in this new field. It was some- 
thing like the old life on the plains into which he 
entered with almost human interest. No plains- 
man ever entered upon an exciting adventure with 
more gusto than did Stockings. He appeared to 
enjoy stretching his elastic muscles against the 
Indian mounts, and he would distance them as a 
graceful antelope the clumsy buffalo. Joe was 
proud of him, and would ride along for hours 
smoothing his glossy neck and talking to him as 
though he were human. Not infrequently night 
found them with but half their journey done, or 
all of it before them. Joe was called * * The Night 
Hawk." Joe rubbed him till every line of his 
compact muscles could be traced, and his beau- 
tiful coat shone as a looking-glass, the white of 
his lower limbs showing like snow below the dap- 
pled, seal brown of the rest of his body. 

Many a long night tramp Stockings and his 
master took in the solitude of those rugged wilds ; 
across precipitous canyons, and swollen streams ; 
over lofty summits, and around steep mountain 
sides where a slip or a stumble would have pre- 
cipitated horse and rider hundreds of feet below 
on to huge boulders, and into foaming streams. 
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darkness and death. Sometimes beneath the light 
of genial stars, but often in the cloudy darkness 
of a rainy night. But the heart of the rider 
trusted in his horse, and his faith was not miS' 
placed. Clothed from head to foot in a dark 
rubber coat, with hat and gloves of the same 
material, he was as dry as though under a 
shingle roof; and as he rode along beneath the 
overhanging branches, and from time to time 
heard the grizzly, elk, or deer, or other denizen 
of the Wild, break through the chaparral, or shot 
at a pair of fiery eyes gleaming at him through 
the darkness, his heart beat with an ecstasy which 
only the lover of nature in her wild beauty can 
ever feel; and once felt nothing else can satisfy. 
Joe became a part of the beauty, grandeur, and 
loveliness around him; and every moment was 
freighted with an intense life which the artificial 
soul strives in vain to feel. We are children of 
nature, and the natural heart beats responsive to 
nature. It is only when crushed beneath a weight 
of commercialism, sensualism, or selfishness, that 
it becomes unresponsive and dead; and we may 
well pity such a monstrosity. 

Joe at this time possessed a treasure in the 
form of two Colt's revolvers. Joe had been given 
his revolvers by a returning Mexican soldier, and 
prized them very highly. It gave him a rare 
advantage over the savages, and the border ruf- 
fians; and Joe could handle them to perfection. 
Either hand, or both ; it mattered not to Joe. He 
shrank from bloodshed ; but, in those days, it was 
sometimes necessary because of the godless char- 
acters one met, and because of the way such char- 
acters had treated the Indians ; and it was needful 
to have a steady nerve, a quick hand, and a true 
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eye. All of which Joe possessed; but he never 
shot at a human, white or red, unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary. On these night rides Joe carried 
his revolvers ready at hand, for the savage grizzly 
not infrequently disputed the trail with his new 
master; but, worst of all, the Boad Agent was 
active in these trackless wilds, and more remorse- 
less than the lion or grizzly. **Dead men tell no 
tales, ' ' was their motto ; and mute lips beside the 
trail, and wounds through which the life blood 
had ebbed, told the story of robbery and murder, 
but never whispered of who did the foul deed. 
Dear ones in the far east waited for tidings till 
the heart became a dull, heavy, leaden, aching 
thing ; but no tiding ever reached them. 

When Joe came to be known he was often in- 
trusted with quantities of ** dust" for deposit, and 
his own pay for a trip was no small sum. This 
made his lonely rides extremely dangerous. For 
this cause he traveled at all hours. No one could 
tell when Joe Monigan would pass a given point. 
He might travel during the day, and he might not ; 
and when he put up at a place for the night it was 
no sign that he would be there in the morning. 
Ten, eleven, twelve, two o 'clock at night might see 
a lone horseman threading his way through un- 
frequented wilds, shunning the trail, and push- 
ing steadily forward. He was apt to ride into a 
place at any hour of the night. Sometimes on 
these night rides only going a few miles, and at 
others putting sixty or seventy-five behind him 
during the darkness. In this way he thwarted 
many a well laid plan to trap and murder him. 

There was not a cabin along the way where Joe 
was not welcome; and his many friends watched 
over his safety, and were ever ready with any 
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information or help that was within their power to 
give. Suspicious characters were marked, and 
Joe warned. He was a universal favorite, and 
they called him * * Buckskin Joe, ' ' for he still wore 
his buckskins. Few knew his real name. This was 
a peculiarity of those early days. The sight of 
Stockings and his graceful rider in the diggings 
of any camp was the signal for a general rush, and 
he was hailed with delight. Many a man who had 
never seen him knew him on sight from hearsay, 
and trusted him implicitly. 

Often when having considerable **dust" with 
him, Joe would arise at midnight and quietly leave 
camp. The **dust" he carried in a belt which 
encircled his waist, and it was supposed to be a 
secret. The ** Vulture," a mysterious Eoad 
Agent, was then * * doing business ' ' along the trails 
which crossed the rugged spurs of the Sierra. He 
was the most heartless and bloodthirsty of all that 
class of criminals known as Road Agents, which 
at that time drove a thriving business along those 
rugged steeps and wooded wilds. His mark was 
a huge bullet-hole in the forehead of his victim 
from a large horse pistol. Only one ever lived to 
tell of his meeting with this monster ; and he owed 
his life to the shying of his horse, which caused 
the bullet to glance and only rendered him uncon- 
scious. The Agent, trusting to his unerring aim, 
had left him for dead with his face upturned to 
the stars. Hours after he came to, having been 
picked up by some prospectors, he described the 
Agent as a tall man wearing a black hood which 
entirely covered his face, except two holes through 
which his eyes burned like living coals. He rode 
a black horse, and in the darkness and shadow of 
the pines, the outline of horse and rider was 
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scarcely discernible more than a few feet ; and in 
the chaparral not at all. 

A corpse by the trail with wide, vacant eyes 
staring up at the blue sky, a bullet hole in the 
forehead, and **dust" gone, bore evidence to the 
fact that he had met the * * Vulture. * * Henceforth 
loved ones in the east would look for him, or 
tidings, in vain. 

As Joe listened to the tales of the many deeds 
of crime committed by this human monster, a 
strange light burned in the blue eyes, and the red 
lips closed firmly. 

The keeper of the most popular hotel in the 

camp of , Joe's headquarters, had often 

spoken in Joe's hearing of the ** Vulture." He 
was the proprietor of the Gold Nugget, a hotel 
with a saloon under the same roof. All hotels 
were taverns in those days, for not only were beds 
and meals provided, but also liquor, a bar being 
considered one of the necessaries ; and there was 
no limit to the quantity one might drink. 

The keeper of the tavern had put himself out to 
inspire Joe's confidence; but Joe was a boy who 
seldom talked, and never made a confidant of any 
one. He listened and watched. Nothing seemed 
to escape either his eyes or his ears, though he 
appeared to take little notice of what went on 
around him. The advances of the tavern keeper 
were met with silence. His invitations to drink 
respectfully refused. His offers of council and 
protection smiled at, and his impertinent ques- 
tions unheeded. Joe took the correct measure of 
every man who approached him, and he had taken 
the measure of the proprietor of the Gold Nugget. 
By no amount of questions, or innuendo, was the 
tavern keeper ever able to learn anything of Joe's 
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business. When he went, or came ; or whether he 
carried * * dust, ' ' or no. The tavern keeper cursed 
him under his breath, and resolved to * ' settle up ' * 
with the boy; and Joe read the resolve in his 
face, though he assumed that jovial attitude cal- 
culated to allay suspicion. 

The tavern keeper, Carl Yegg, was a tall, wiry 
made man, with small, white hands, on which 
gleamed rare diamonds ; a white face with a dark 
hue seeming to endeavor to struggle through the 
mOky white skin; piercing black eyes, straight 
black hair, which fell to his shoulders; and a 
small black mustache. His hips were large for 
his body, and square. He was jovial, but his eyes 
never laughed. He drank little, but was an invet- 
erate gambler, and *' sporting'' character. Men 
said that he had a '* private graveyard"; that 
he always got the **drop," never failed to shoot, 
and never had to shoot twice. But most men 
thought him a jolly good fellow, and trusted him 
implicitly. Joe, however, knew him to be a scoim- 
drel, and kept him at a distance. He felt uncom- 
fortable under the steady gaze of the blue eyes, 
which told him, all too plainly, that he knew, and 
read, his heart. 

Just before leaving on one occasion the tavern 
keeper had been telling some particularly harrow- 
ing tales of the ** Vulture" to an interested group 
gathered eagerly about him, and when he had 
finished he turned to Joe and asked, * * What would 
you do, youngster, if you met the *' Vulture"? 
The blue eyes met the piercing black ones with 
their cruel glitter, steadily. The look was not a 
challenge, but it seemed to say, '*I'll be ready." 
Yegg turned it oflf with a good natured laugh, and 
a joke about a free pass for the boy to a better 
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countiy, but .his black eyes spoke another lan- 
guage, and Joe understood. He feared the boy- 
had read his secret. 

Yegg owned a very fine black mare which he 
called ** Black Bess," after the famous mare of 
that name, we presume. She was fleet as the 
wind, and had won him many hundreds of dollars 
racing. He was desirous of matching her against 
StocMngs for any sum, but Joe emphatically 
refused. 

*' Religion 1" questioned Yegg in a sneering 
tone. 

**Yes," answered Joe unruffled, and smiling 
in a way which irritated Yegg. 

''Pays you to be pious, sonny," he sneered, 
turning away. 

*' Let him run, Joe," pleaded the miners, crowd- 
ing around. ''We'll back him for any amount." 

"No, boys," said Joe kindly, but firmly. "I 
am a Christian, and I cannot do such things ; and 
more, I have no desire to do them. It is only the 
moral coward who cannot, or dare not, stand for 
principle, and I would rather be anything else. I 
cannot afford to lose my self-respect." 

"He's the right stuff, all right enough," the 
boys were heard to say as he rode away; and 
from that hour he took a deeper place in their 
affection and esteem than ever before; but they 
had a natural curiosity to see the two horses 
matched. Few, or none of them, sharing Joe's 
conscientious scruples, though they respected him 
for them. They were rewarded one day in an 
unexpected manner. Joe was just riding into 
camp when he saw a great commotion in the street, 
and presently a horse dashed away with lightning 
like speed; and a woman was dragging, her foot 
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caught in the stirrup. The horse disappeared 
over an abrupt bank into a cut made by ** waste 
water" from the mines. As the woman was 
jerked over the bank after the horse she fell so 
that her hands struck the saddle, and she clutched 
it and clung desperately; while the horse lunged 
up the almost perpendicular bank on the farther 
side, and away like the wind. Yegg mounted on 
Black Bess was not a hundred yards behind, but 
Joe was twice that distance in the rear. In- 
stantly, however, he gave Stockings the rein and 
sped away in hot pursuit. The crowd separated 
to let him pass and a mighty cheer went up, and 
another as Stockings cleared the waste ditch at 
a single bound. In a half mile he had left Black 
Bess and her rider behind, and two hundred yards 
farther on he rode neck and neck with the run- 
away horse. He was heading directly for the 
perpendicular bluflf of the river, and that meant 
death to both horse and rider. Joe tried to crowd 
him out of his course, but he refused to be 
crowded. His bridle was gone and but one thing 
remained to be done, and that was to shoot him. 
At the terrific rate of speed they were going tiiis 
was dangerous; but as it was the only hope Joe 
acted promptly. The bluflf was only a few hun- 
dred feet away. The face of the girl was livid. 
She looked pleadingly at Joe with wide, staring 
eyes. An instant later the report of a revolver 
rung out and the horse fell headlong to the 
ground, turning twice over in his mad force ; but 
the girl miraculously escaped being killed. Rein- 
ing up his horse on the very brink of the preci- 
pice, Joe dismounted and freed the girPs foot 
from the stirrup. He recognized her as one they 
called the ''Angel of the Alley," a beautiful, but 
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sinful girl ; and as he lifted her unconscious form 
to his saddle his heart went out to her. Doubtless 
she had loved ones somewhere who were waiting 
for her return. Taking her in front of him he 
galloped back to town. As he passed Yegg the 
wicked black eyes glowed, and looked at Stock- 
ings hungrily. A physician was called, and after 
a time a nurse secured. Good women at that time 
were very scarce in the mining camps. 

The people of had watched the race for 

Ufe from the higher ground, and it was with no 
little satisfaction that they saw Joe leave Bess 
and her rider behind; and on returning, they 
received him as a hero. This doubtless added to 
Carl Yegg's dislike for the boy, though he hid it 
with polished art. 



CHAPTER Vn 

A LONELY RIDE 

The trip following the incident related in the 
preceding chapter, Joe was heavily laden with 
**dust," and resolved to travel in the night. It 
was a night for wild fancies, and wilder adven- 
ture; and suited the spirit of Joe Monigan. As 
he rode away in the midnight the pitchy darkness 
swallowed him up almost immecfiately. Clouds 
hung low, and rain was falling steadily. Not a 
breath of wind stirred the pine needles, or rustled 
the leaves of the chaparral. No sound was heard 
save the rain as it fell upon the trees and the 
lonely traveler, and Stockings ' light feet pressing 
the trail, swiftly and with a sure-f ootedness which 
never failed his master. 

It was a lonely night to be on the trail, but the 
very loneliness caused Joe to experience a thrill 
of delight as Stockings threaded his way among 
the craggs of the rugged canyons and the dark, 
dripping pines of the rolling hills. To-night he 
kept to the trail. He could do little else. Miles 
of the way was along a rugged mountain-side, 
with huge, overhanging cliffs towering thousands 
of feet above, and a swollen river foaming madly 
over the botdders hundreds of feet below. Al- 
though an excellent night, and place, for Boad 
Agents there was little danger ; for no one would 
be supposed to be out on such a night. It was 
thus that Joe had so often escaped; but he was 
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forced to admit to himself that his habits were 
becoming pretty generally known, and the remem- 
bered glitter of a certain pair of dark, evil eyes 
made him, if possible, more alert than ever. 

Joe trusted much to Stockings. No night ever 
fell so black that Stockings' dark eyes could not 
pierce its gloom, and his scent was as keen as the 
fox hounds'. Many a time had he warned his 
rider of the presence of lurking savages, and he 
had been able to escape them unseen. His nostrils 
would expand, his shell like ears move forward, 
and his feet touch the ground more lightly; and 
every muscle would be at attention. A word from 
his master, or a touch of his heel, and he would 
spring like a panther, or stretch away like the 
antelope, distancing pursuers with every graceful 
bound. He scarcely disturbed the stillness as he 
moved swiftly along, even over sloppy trails. If 
there was any solid ground his feet found it, and 
the little pools of water were left undisturbed. 
It was a joy for Joe to sit on his back and feel 
the play of his sinewy body beneath him. He felt 
a security which contrasted strangely with his 
surroundings. 

On the night in question Joe was passing 
through a granite country, and the rain only 
served to pack the trail the more firmly; and 
Stockings ' light feet scarcely crumpled the smooth 
surface of the sand as he passed. The weird 
figures moving along in the darkness might almost 
have been spirit rather than matter, so little noise 
did they make. They entered upon the most dan- 
gerous part of the trail at the dread hour of two. 
The hour when, it is said, most spirits leave their 
tenements of clay. One thousand feet beneath 
him the river formed a mad torrent, which foamed 
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and rushed, and roared, through a gorge, torn by 
huge rocks, and intercepted by great cliffs much 
worn by the grinding, tumbling boulders of ages ; 
and above a granite wall towered till its jagged 
peaks seemed to saw the very dome of heaven. A 
misstep, a stumble, a slip in the darkness and Joe 
Monigan will make his bed among the boulders in 
the torrent beneath; but he heeds it not, and 
although his hand rests on his revolver, and his 
thumb on the lock, and'his eyes and ears are alert, 
all of which has become second nature, yet he 
thinks of other things, and his fancy is busy with 
air castles; and a tall form with dark eyes and 
wavy, dark hair, ever mingles with the fabric of 
his dreams. Thus musing he enters ** Death 
Canyon." A deep gorge with perpendicular 
sides, except where the trail passed in winding 
course over shelving rocks, and a sheer descent of 
hundreds of feet to the river below. This gorge 
divided the dangerous part of the trail in about 
the center. At its bottom was a small body of 
timber and underbrush. At this point a ledge of 
quartz crossed the canyon and had refused to *be 
worn away as fast as the soft granite. This bar- 
rier gradually caught the earth and disintegrated 
rock from above and, in the course of ages, formed 
a little basin of about an acre. This in time was 
covered by a miniature forest and rank under- 
brush, with small glades. A crystal streamlet 
from a bubbling spring wandered across it ; except 
during heavy showers, when a torrent from above, 
spread out over it, and then collecting at the lower 
end, plunged five hundred feet^below in a mightly 
cataract. Here three men, at different times, had 
been found with wide, vacant eyes staring up at 
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the heavens and the sign of the ^ * Vulture ' ' in the 
forehead. 

One might wonder at these repeated murders in 
the same place, for travelers would naturally be 
on the lookout as they neared it. But what it 
lost in one way it gained in another. Being asso- 
ciated with the dead, and with the remorseless 
** Vulture," unnerved most people, and by the 
time they had reached the depth, and the over- 
hanging boughs, they could not have hit one of 
the forest giants which stood by the trail with 
the gun they held in their trembling hand; and 
one hid in the underbrush had all the advantage. 
It had the further advantage of being the only 
trail out of that part of the country, and travelers 
must pass that way. 

As Joe began to drop down, down into the depth 
of the dark canyon, until he seemed swallowed 
up in the bowels of the earth, he took a firmer 
hold on his revolver, and felt Stockings with his 
knees. When he reached the bottom the darkness 
was oppressive. He listened intently, but only the 
roar of the water could be heard. Suddenly 
Stockings muscles became tense, and he drew in 
his breath and gave an inaudible snort. Instantly 
a dark figure, with shadowy outline, revealing a 
black horse and hooded rider, leaped into the 
trail ahead of him, and a shot blazed out in the 
darkness, the report echoing in one mighty roar 
from side to side of the huge gorge. A black, 
riderless horse dashed wildly away, the stones 
loosened by its flying feet crashing to the depth 
below; and a hooded figure lay stretched across 
the trail. 

**You have your own brand, Yegg, and your 
blood on your own head, for it was none of my 
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seeking; but I am not sorry, for many a mother 
will receive her son, wife her husband, and sweet- 
heart her lover which else had watched and waited 
in vain,** observed Joe, speaking aloud as he 
replaced his revolver and continued his journey. 
Stockings stepped carefully over the prostrate 
form, and Joe stooped and patted his glossy neck 
affectionately. 

*'I did not trust you in vain. Stockings,*' he 
said with a little catch in his voice. **Once more 
I owe my life to you, my faithful friend. But for 
your timely warning it would be blue eyes instead 
of black ones which would lie yonder staring up 
into the night, and Gene would never know." 
The hand a moment since so steady, trembled as 
it caressed the neck of the faithful steed ; and the 
blue eyes, whose fire burned true in the moment 
of danger, were now blinded with tears. 

With the first warning Joe gave Stockings a 
peculiar touch with his heel, and Stockings leaped 
to one side in time to cause the bullet to miss its 
mark, though the morning revealed a blood red 
streak which marked the course of the bullet 
across Joe *s cheek. Both had fired simultaneously 
so that it rang out as one report. But the ** Vul- 
ture ' * had * * met his man, ' * and in the place where 
three of his victims had lain, he lay stretched 
along the ground ; and the rain beat down upon a 
hooded face and staring eyeballs. 

In the morning Joe met a posse of miners 
headed by Hank Vahn, a particular friend of 
Joe*s. Their horses were steaming with the heat 
of exertion, and foam had gathered in their flanks. 

^^Thavk God!'* exclaimed Vahn as he and Joe 
came face to face on the trail. 

**What is the trouble, Hank?" questioned Joe. 
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it 



That ^ * Vulture " is at work again, ' ' 

said Vahn with an oath which contrasted strangely 
with the fervent expression a moment before, 
**aiid I was sure he would bag you. It is more 
good luck than good management that you have 
escaped him, Joe boy," he continued, a strange 
softness coming into his tone. *'You must quit 
these lonely rides. We'd miss you if you were 
gone. ' ' 

^* Thank you. Hank," said Joe, a little tremor 
stealing into his voice ; for he prized the affection 
of these sturdy characters. *'How did you learn 
that the ^Vulture' was doing business again?" 
he questioned. 

** Jensen, the *Big Swede,' received his mark 
some time last evening as he was on his way out 
to 'Frisco to ship for home. They found him on 
the boulder trail. *Dust' gone. I wish I could 
find that fiend," he added, and his mouth closed 
with a firmness which promised ill for the ** Vul- 
ture." Hank Vahn was a man of nerve and 
courage. 

*'You are on the right trail. Hank," said Joe; 
**and you will be surprised when you lift his 
hood." 

**Do you think so, Joe?" returned Vahn ab- 
sently. He was busy with his thoughts, and as 
Joe rode away he shouted, ' ' Keep a sharp lookout, 
Joe. He is a snaky fiend ; but I think you are past 
the danger line, for the country is full of posses 
below." Little the ** Vulture" had ever cared for 
a posse, for he had always been in the habit of 
heading one himself when they beat the bush for 
the ^'Vulture"; but he had headed the last one. 

**A queer chap that, boys," observed Vahn as 
they passed on. *^ Can't just make him out. So 
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quiet and gentle, and yet so detemained and fear- 
less. When one looks down into those blue eyes 
he feels like protecting him as he would a woman ; 
but when he thinks of what he has accomplished 
he feels like taking off his hat to him as to a 
superior. The * Vulture' would have no picnic if 
he met Joe, if he gave him any chance at all ; but 
that is it — he never gives 'em any chance." So 
saying he spurred his horse forward and was soon 
well on the way toward *' Death Canyon." 

**Here is where I expected to find Joe this 
morning," said Vahn as they rode down into the 
gloomy gorge. All knew its bloody history. The 
words had hardly left his lips when he reined up 
his horse with a jerk. A hooded corpse lay across 
the trail. 

* * In the name of heaven ! " he exclaimed, looking 
down at the rigid form while the truth flashed 
upon his mind. *^What miracle saved that boyf 
Joe has done the work, boys," he said as the 
excited group gathered about him. 

**This is what he meant by his parting words," 
said one of the number. 

*^What did he say?" asked Vahn. '*I was 
thinking of this cutthroat for the moment, and 
did not notice." 

*^He said, *You are on the right track, Vahn, 
and you will be surprised when you lift his 
hood.' " 

*'Did he say that? Yes, I remember now. 
Wonder what he meant about lifting the hood. 
Does he look familiar to you, boys! Did you 
notice anything peculiar about Joe, boys? The 
* Vulture' never missed when he shot, and he 
always shot, for he had the drop ; and see, he has 
his gun in his hand." 
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* * He kept his left cheek muffled, * ' observed one. 

**So he did, so he did," exclaimed Vahn ex- 
citedly. **I thought it was the rain; but Joe don't 
dodge rain, and I ought to have known better. 
Poor boy, I wonder if he is hard hit. He kept 
quiet to save a scene, but it is nothing to what 
will happen when the boys hear about this. There 
is a ride ahead of Joe on the shoulders of the 
camp. ' * 

This conversation had lasted but a moment, 
and all the time they were busy dismounting and 
securing their horses, which were badly fright- 
ened. They now approached the dead Boad 
Agent, who in spite of numerous disguises, ap- 
peared familiar. But what was their surprise 
when they pulled the hood from his face, to look 
down up>on the features of the proprietor of the 
Gold Nugget, Carl Yegg. Rapidly they recalled 
one thing after another till they wondered at 
their own stupidity. 

** Joe is too shrewd for us," observed Vahn at 
length. *'We can take lessons in many things 
from that boy. He is much older than his years. 
What a clean shot he made. As good as the 
^Vulture' could have done himself, and better 
than he did; and it must have been a hurry up 
shot, too, or the 'Vulture' would have got in an- 
other. Yegg was a dead shot with either hand, 
and no time lost. I always knew that there was 
something back of those blue eyes, but this is more 
than I expected. Load him up, boys, and bring 
him along. I am going to see how bad hurt the 
boy is. I hope he is not disfigured. It would be 
a pity to mar one of those cheeks. This is a good 
day 's work that he has done in more ways than 
one. There is not less than ten thousand on this 
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fellow's head, and the gratitnde of the whole coun- 
try." He helped lash Yegg on one of the horses 
and then hurried away in pursuit of Joe, coming 
up with him just as he was entering headquari:ers. 
Joe had seen him as he came around a bend in the 
trail some minutes before, and he now turned to 
him with a smile, saying, **What is it, Vahnf " 

For answer Vahn took his face between his 
hands and turned the boy's left cheek to him. He 
drew his breath with a little catch as his gaze fell 
upon the red streak which marked the course of 
the bullet. * * Close call, Joe boy, ' ' he said with a 
thrill in his voice, new to Hank Vahn. These men 
were usually masters of their feelings ; and if their 
hearts were sometimes tender, as they often were, 
they hid it beneath a rough good will which ap- 
peared the farthest thing from sentiment. He 
swallowed suspiciously and then said, **You 
oughtn't to have risked it, Joe," at the same time 
laying his hand tenderly on Joe's. Why he did it 
he could not have told, and in a moment he was 
half ashamed, and slapped Joe on the back his old, 
natural self again, saying, **You're a brick, Joe, 
and the camp will let you know it before the stars 
shine, or I miss my guess. How did it happen, 
Joe f I made sure we would find you there in the 
canyon another of his victims. How did you 
manage!" 

Joe had been deeply affected by Vahn's show 
of feeling. Those cruel, friendless days in the 
great city, when his baby heart grew hungry for 
just one kind word, and he used to watch mothers 
caress their little ones with a dull, heavy pain 
eating at his lonely heart, instead of hardening 
him as it did some, made his heart quickly re- 
sponsive to any show of aflfection. His blue eyes 
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were moist as he turned his face away for a mo- 
ment, then simply and briefly he gave Vahn the 
facts, who listened with ever increasing enthu- 
siasm. More and more the blue-eyed boy became 
a hero in his eyes, and more and more grew the 
tenderness for which he could not account, except 
that Joe appeared like some rare flower in the 
midst of a rocky waste. **And now, Vahn," con- 
cluded Joe, not seeming to think that what he had 
done was anything out of the ordinary, or more 
than any other would have done, **I have one re- 
quest to make of you, and it is this, that you will 
not reveal who settled accounts with the * Vul- 
ture' before ten o'clock tonight. Do not ask me 
why, but grant my request, please. Will you 
not!" and the blue eyes sought his. 

* * It will be hard to keep, Joe ; but if you wish 
it I can't say no, so there's my word till ten. I'll 
be run about crazy by that time, and I couldn't 
keep it longer, for the boys will be in with the 
* Vulture' about then." 

* * Thank you. Hank, ' ' said Joe, reaching out his 
hand, which was almost lost in the big one that 
received it ; * * and thank you for your kind interest 
in me. The affections of my fellows is more pre- 
cious to me than I have words to express. Once 
my heart was hungry, and eagerly I searched the 
faces of my kind for one kind look, and listened 
for one sympathetic word ; but they seldom came, 
and my heart beat leaden in my breast ; but since 
my cup has been full and running over. Having 
done nothing to deserve it I find the hearts of my 
fellows tender toward me, and their hands willing 
to help me. It is all so sweet. How sad it is to 
see a human life, with its almost infinite power 
of loving, pass out of the pale of human* and 
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divine affection into the awful darkness beyond, 
as did the one whose earthly career came to snch 
a tragic end last night. O, Hank, do not lionize 
me that I have killed a fellow creature, but pity 
me that it fell to my lot ; and regret that miserable 
failure of a life which might have been crowned 
with eternal glory." 

*'You are right, Joe," said Vahn, looking at 
him wonderingly. *'I had never looked at it in 
that light. You deserve all the love you get, Joe ; 
and you are its author and inspiration." So 
saying, each went his separate way — Vahn to 
spread the news of the *' Vulture's" death, and 
become the center of excited groups of men, who 
poured in an incessant stream of questions, and 
insisted on knowing who the ** lucky man" was, 
as they expressed it; and Joe to see the girl he 
had rescued. There was no little surprise when 
they learned who the ** Vulture" was. A hundred 
times or more Vahn was made to go over the story 
of the midnight meeting and its result, and 
** Who! " was the question on every lip. **At ten 
o'clock," promised Vahn. Till then he could not 

tell. Never had excitement run so high in , 

and as the miners began to come in from their 
* * diggins ' ' it intensified, and many were the words 
of approbation for the unknown hero. Yegg was 
secretly despised by many, and after the first sur- 
prise they wondered that they had been deceived 
so long. When at 10 :30 the miners bearing Yegg's 
body entered town a great concourse of people 
received them. Everyone was asking, '^Who did 
it?" Vahn had kept his promise, but the miners 
bearing the body had made none; and so, pres- 
ently, ^^ Buckskin Joe" passed from lip to lip, and 
then a mighty shout went up from the assembled 
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thousands for the boy post of the Sierra. After 
which the multitnde surged toward Joe^s hotel, 
only to find that their hero had flown. 

Joe cared for Stockings, ate supper, and ar- 
ranged his mail ; and then went to see the girl he 
had rescued. He entered noiselessly, and going 
up to the bed looked down at the beautiful face on 
the pillow. She was not asleep, but lay with her 
eyes closed. Joe's moccasined feet were famous 
for the softness of their tread. They were small 
feet ; and, some said, would not disturb dry leaves 
as they passed. Certain it is that the girl was not 
conscious of his presence. As he looked down 
.upon her tears clouded the blue eyes. ^^Some- 
body's darling," he thought. ^^And some one is 
yearning to hold her again to the heart who, per- 
haps, little suspects this; or may be, there is a 
picture laid away where it will not excite embar- 
rassing questions from the curious. A picture 
that some one kisses and weeps over when no one 
else is near. God save you, child ! " he whispered, 
laying a soft hand caressingly on the one which 
lay outside the cover. 

The whispered words and gentle caress thrilled 
the girl with unspeakable longing. The great, 
dark eyes uncurtained themselves and she caught 
her breath with a sob. ^*God save me,'' she re- 
peated; **can God save such a one as If You 
saved me, and I thank you much. I did not wish 
to die. I feared to die, and I am young ; but God 
knows it might have been best. I shrilik from 
the life which stretches out before me, but I fear 
I have gone too far to retreat. It is all darkness 
here," she said, laying her hand on her bosom. 
'■Ah, how dark! Since I have been lying here I 
could only think, think, and at times I have been 
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almost mad, and actually longed to be back in the 
old life that I might forget myself for a moment 
in the mad revel and boisterous mirth. God pity 
that one who has sunken so low that it is heU to 
be left alone with herself. Oh, it is so dark here ! * ' 
she said again, striking her breast slowly while 
the dark eyes burned with the hot, scorching fever 
of hopelessness. 

Joe seated himself by the bed, and, with his 
hand still resting upon hers, he began : * * Agnes ' ' 
— the girl started and trembled violently. She 
did not know that in her deliriam she had repeated 
her own name over and over. But not seeming to 
notice her agitation, he continued: **You know I 
am a letter carrier, and travel much, and I have 
not the words to tell you how I enjoy it. I am pas- 
sionately in love with nature. Nothing else gives 
me such unbounded pleasure as to mingle with 
the wilds which remain just as the Master hand 
created them; and as I look on His handiwork 
and feel that I am a child of His love and mercy 
and constant care, like the wild birds which sing 
His praise from their leafy home, my days are 
one constant song, and my heart keeps saying, 
* Praise God I' It is only when I come upon the rav- 
ages that sin has wrought among my own kind that 
I feel sad and depressed. It is unspeakably sad to 
see what might have been a beautiful life sink into 
a hopeless grave. To see what might have bloomed 
and breathed its fragrance into the hearts and 
lives around it become a deadly nightshade to 
poison and kill. 

*^I sometimes carry large amounts of *dnst,* 
and to avoid road agents I frequently travel dur- 
ing the midnight hours, when no one is supposed 
to be abroad. Besides the security I have thus en- 
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joyed, I have experienced a pleasure little short of 
ecstasy. To ride along in the silent night in the 
shadow of the overhanging boughs, beneath the 
giant peaks of the rugged mountains, over a wind- 
ing trail, with the waters torn into shreds and 
foam in the abyss below, and the stars keeping 
watch overhead, or the clouds seeming to curtain 
a sleeping world, has given me joy unspeakable. 
But one dark, rainy night I rode along a strange 
trail. It was considered dangerous in the day 
time. It wound around a rugged mountain little 
less than one huge rock, with jagged cliffs and 
perpendicular walls. Here and there a stunted 
evergreen clung to the surface, and bunches of 
chaparral grew in the crevices. Two thousand feet 
almost directly below, the river raged as though 
in a mad endeavor to break his chains and be f rie. 
A stumble and horse and rider would probably 
have been heard of no more. But Stockings does 
not stimible. Suddenly I came to a great gorge ; it 
seemed to be a bottomless, awful abyss of black- 
ness. Neither side nor bottom were visible. Trust- 
ing to Stockings I rode over the brink into the 
gloom. For a long time he wound around the 
abrupt cliff, which formed the side of the gorge, on 
shelving rocks and over precarious footing. On the 
one side an abrupt wall, which I could touch with 
my hand, and often touched with my knee ; and on 
the other space and impenetrable darkness. Down, 
down, hundreds of feet into what appeared to be 
the bowels of the earth. At length we reached the 
bottom, and there was a little basin with chaparral 
and overhanging trees; and a little stream gur- 
gling through in the shadow. The darkness seemed 
intensified a hundred fold. The gloom was oppres- 
sive, and the place was damp, and seemed to have 
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an offensive smell, like a tomb. It suggested the 
shadow of death and the gloom of the grave. The 
sound of the stream was unearthly, and the trees 
ghostlike. I was glad when we began to ascend 
the farther side. Well, Agnes, I passed that way 
again and I thought it one of the most beau- 
tiful places I ever beheld. The stream was a tiny 
rivulet which gurgled up in a beautiful fountain, 
clear as crystal, and rippled over white sand and 
dainty quartz gravel, between grassy banks 
wreathed with flowers; and overshadowed here 
and there by leafy trees and flowering shrubs. 
There were tiny glades of green dotted with flow- 
ers, and shady nooks beneath the arching boughs 
of evergreen trees. The air was incense, and the 
place was atune with merry songs. Each little 
songster seemed to strive to outdo the other in 
expressing the gladness of his heart to live in such 
a paradise. The great, gray cliffs of granite, aris- 
ing on either side which seemed to guard this Eden 
from outside intrusion, added beauty and majesty 
to the scene. Do you know, Agnes, what made the 
difference f When I came again the sun had kissed 
away the gloom. That was all. There was light in- 
stead of darkness. A dewy mom, with breath all 
incense and with cheek all bloom, had put on her 
beautiful robes, and come laughing over the snow 
peaks of the Sierra to this sweet paradise, and 
here she stopped and lingered as though loth to 
give place to the more sober light of day. 

^* Listen, Agnes, there was a city once upon 
which God sent his sunshine and his rain, and 
gave it seed time and harvest, and caused the flow- 
ers to bloom, and the birds to sing, that its people 
might be happy ; but some of them were very un- 
happy. One of them especially was always sad. 
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The sunshine and the showers, seed time and har- 
vest, song and bloom, were not for her ; for there 
was darkness where she lived. It was all gloom 
like the place I have been telling you about, and 
her home was a place of sepulchers where all the 
sweet hopes of life lay buried; and there were 
vases of withered flowers, and things of rare 
beauty, over which the dust and cobwebs of sin 
had gathered. Maybe there were pictures that she 
kissed and caressed and wept over when she was 
alone, and letters worn with handling and blotted 
with tears. She was heartsick and weary of it all, 
and the gloom oppressed her. She wanted to get 
away from the dark place where she lived. But it 
was light that she needed. Everything was beau- 
tiful but.for the darkness. You see, Agnes, it was 
her own heart where she lived, and she was a sin- 
ner. ' ' The girl was sobbing softly and great tears 
ran down on the pillow. 

**One day," he continued, ''a stranger came 
to the city, called Jesus, for he came to save his 
people from their sins; and when she heard it 
she came weeping and fell down at his feet, and 
washed them with her tears; and he loved her, 
and turned and said to her, * Thy faith hath saved 
thee, go in peace ! ' The man at whose home Jesus 
was found fault; he did not understand that 
Jesus came on purpose to save her, and that 
those who are whole have no need of a physician. 
Her home was an Eden after that, Agnes; all 
the darkness was gone." *^ Agnes," he said, lay- 
ing his small hand gently on her cheek, **I have 
a sweet vision of another girl living once more 
in a beautiful house with the sunbeams of God's 
love flooding every part, and, maybe, of a joyous 
home-coming, and loved ones made happy, and 
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angels rejoicing. Are you not tired of the dark- 
ness, dear!" 

*^0h, yes, yes,'* she cried, clasping her hands, 
** tired, so tired. Do you think Jesus will save 
me, Joef she asked, wistfully. 

* ' I know it, ' ' said he. And with many tears she 
went on to tell of a little cottage home in the East, 
a widowed mother, and a crippled sister with big 
brown eyes, in need of medical care. Of low 
wages, and want and hunger; of big pay in the 
public dance (hurdy), the necessary treat, famil- 
iarity with sin, the final fall. But they did not 
know at home. They would never know. They 
blessed her for the money, but would rather die 
than receive it if they knew. 

^' 'Seek first His kingdom and righteousness, 
and all these things will be added unto you,* '* 
said Joe. **I'll see that the little sister has no 
need ! ' ' And after a touching prayer he left her 
with a light in her face and in her heart, to which 
both had been a stranger for many months. She 
clasped his hand between both her own as he arose 
to go ; and with tears streaming down her cheeks 
poured out her heart in gratitude, that sweetest 
possession of the human soul. The blue eyes 
were not dry as he turned from the bed, but his 
heart was light. And on his return, when he 
^ent her home with the price of the Vulture in 
her possession, his joy was unbounded. 

It lacked but a quarter to ten, and Joe knew 
that ere long the crowd would be searching for 
him, and he was determined not to be made a 
popular hero because he had been so unfortunate 
as to be obliged to slay a fellow creature, and so 
he hurried away. As he turned to go he said: 
*'Keep up a good heart, Agnes, and hurry up 
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and get well, and when I return we ^11 see that 
the crippled sister and her mother are cared for. 
I have a notion that they would rather see Agnes 
just now than anything else. After all, Agnes, 
there is no place like home. I never had a real 
home, but I know I would have loved one dearly. 
Why, I used to love my comer under the wharf, 
where I lived all one summer, and I fixed it up 
and called it home. I was a little, motherless 
newsboy then, Agnes, and the world was not all 
sunshine, but God did not leave me comfortless. 
It is a pity that anyone with a home should ever 
be a stranger in a strange land ; and, Agnes, your 
days in a far country are at an end. So get 
ready for the home going, little girl, and be 
packed when I get back." A glad light sprang 
up in the eyes of the girl which shone through 
her tears, and she lifted his hand to her lips and 
covered it with kisses. 

''Thank you," she said, ''I will be the Agnes 
that they knew in the old sweet days, only more 
holy, more careful, more prayerful, more loving; 
and then their love and confidence will not be 
misplaced, and they need not know. It is enough 
for God and myself and you to know. 0, Joe, 
how much I owe you! If men were all like you 
there would be no dark valleys." 

Ten minutes more and Joe was on his way. 
The letters were all ready, and it was only the 
work of a minute to put them in his saddle bags 
and be off. He had scarcely left the camp when 
he heard the shout go up, and he knew he was 
the hero of the hour. Many a son of the Western 
Wild would have felt a thrill of exultation, but 
not so with Joe. A twinge of regret found place 
in his heart that it had fallen to his lot to slay a 
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fellow creature. **Life,^' he thought, sadly, *4s 
short enough, and cruel enough. I would help 
my fellows to live, and not hasten the hour of 
their dissolution. There are thorns enough, and 
wounds enough. I would bring flowers and heal- 
ing balm.^' If the majority of the great crowd 
which at that moment was surging up to the door 
of Joe's hotel to lionize him could have looked 
down into the fathomless depths of the dreamy 
blue eyes, and read the feelings and purposes of 
his heart, they would have been amazed beyond 
measure. Vahn, and others, had gotten a glimpse 
of that heart, and its purposes; and a new feel- 
ing of tenderness and inspiration had taken pos- 
session of their own. 

''What do they want with him?" asked Agnes 
of the nurse, as ''Buckskin Joe, Buckskin Joe," 
came up from a multitude of throats. 

"The 'Vulture' met him in 'Death Canyon' last 
night and attelnpted to murder him, but Joe killed 
him," answered the nurse. "Vahn and Posse 
found him lying across the trail in 'Dead Man's 
Acre, ' where three of his own victims were found 
in the past. The bullet had entered squarely in 
the center of his forehead." 

"Oh, nurse, was that red streak caused by a 
bullet?" she asked, with a catch in her breath 
and a swelling bosom, looking at her with wide, 
anxious eyes. 

"Yes, dear; you know the 'Vulture' never 
missed, and Joe owes his life to his horse and 
his own good sense and nerve," answered the 
nurse. 

"He owes it to God," said the girl, fervently. 
"God wouldn't let him die out there in the dark- 
ness at the hand of an assassin ; and I thank Him, 
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oh, so much! What a noble boy he is, nurse! 
And to think we all might be such as he is if we 
only would"; and then her hands clasped upon 
her bosom and she whispered, ^'Lord, I will try. 
Help me, for Jesus' sake, and keep Joe from the 
evil. ' ' The nurse was surprised beyond measure, 
but she wisely held her peace. Thus readily do 
we give our fellows up to depravity, and are sur- 
prised to learn that it is only a fungus growth 
which love will sweep as cobwebs from its path. 
Agnes was surprised to learn the identity of the 
** Vulture," but afterwards wondered, with many 
others, that she had not suspected him. 

While all was commotion in , a solitary 

horseman pursued his lonely way out under the 
stars. The storm had passed, and the blue sky, 
studded with its myriad of bright worids; 
stretched away till shut from view by the dark 
pines, neighboring foothills, or distant mountains. 
As Joe gazed enraptured upon it all, he exclaimed 
aloud, **The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech and night unto night 
showeth knowledge." 

The Sim was looking down over the Sierra 
when Joe rode into the mining camp of Boulder. 
Already the miners were on their way to the dig- 
gings. Excitement was at fever heat in Boulder. 
Fortunes were being taken out almost daily, and 
fortunes were being squandered in the most reck- 
less and sinful manner possible. Tragedies were 
of almost daily occurrence, and that feverish, pas- 
sionate life, so dear to the heart of the Wild West, 
was everywhere in evidence. 

Aside from its sin, and the harvest which sin 
always bears — death — Joe loved the free life of 
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the placer camp. He would stand for hours and 
watch the miners at work. There were some 
shoveling into longtoms, some rocking, some 
ground sluicing. All working with a zest which 
this life alone can inspire, for they did not know 
but that they might dig out a fortune before night. 
The clear mountain water gliding swiftly through 
the ditches and boxes, and foaming over the 
gravel and boulders, muddy and turbulent below ; 
the busy men, with pick and shovel and gold pan, 
searching for the yellow metal, too long the god 
of man ; the jovial good nature of the miners, and 
their rugged, adventurous characters; the social 
atmosphere which surrounded them; the wilds 
of which they seemed la part ; and the giant moun- 
tains, looking down on it all, tended to make a 
picture and produce a feeling which once seen 
and felt leaves a hunger in the breast which can 
never be satisfied until fed again from the same 
source. How many have left all to mingle with 
such scenes and feel again what he had felt, 
creeping up close to Nature's heart. Here and 
there an old ** forty-niner" lingers, but his heart 
is with the past, and his dim eyes kindle with an 
imwonted light as he lives it all over again in 
story. The names of his **pardners" of those 
days are ever on his lips, and the camp life, the 
prospecting, the times they struck it rich, the log 
cabin with its dirt floor and roof, huge fireplace, 
and jovial occupants, are all fresh in his memory 
as though it happened yesterday. Even the dates 
and the minutest particulars are remembered. 
The story of a reported strike comes to his ears 
and he is all excitement, and wishes to pack up 
and be off. There was a strange fascination 
about it all which none were ever able to shake 
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off, and few cared to do so. With Joe it was 
the nearness to the heart of Nature in her virgin 
beauty, unmarred by the hand of man, which lent 
a halo to it all ; and this was probably the case 
with the rest, though many did not stop to 
analyze it. 

Boulder at this time could not be reached by 
stage. There was only a pack trail which wound 
around dangerous mountain sides and gorges and 
crossed foaming mountain streams. It was all 
wild and grand beyond description. 

As Joe rode into camp he was accosted famil- 
iarly by the miners, who had all learned to respect 
the little letter carrier. 

'^ Hello, Joe, the ^Vulture' ain't bagged ye yet, 
I see, ' ' and similar expressions assailed him from 
every side; and Joe had a pleasant word and a 
smile for each. 

After caring for Stockings, Joe retired and 
slept till about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
While at breakfast he had learned of an accident 
which had occurred the day before, resulting in 
the death of a miner. **Poor Bill's crossed the 
divide," ** Sunned his moccasins," ** Passed in his 
checks," and similar expressions came to his ears. 
Upon inquiry he learned that a cave had occurred, 
burying Bill beneath it, and the boulders had 
crushed him. As he listened he wondered if Bill 
had a wife and babies in the East who were look- 
ing for him. It was nearly certain that some 
one's heart would ache. What if it had been 
Gene, he thought, and his own heart grew tender. 

**Was he a friend uv youm?" questioned a big, 
bearded miner, noticing Joe's feeling. 

**No, I never met Bill," answered Joe; **but 
he was somebody's friend, perhaps more. Who 
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knows what eyes are looking for him, and what 
hearts await his coming? My heart aches for 
them/' and the deep blue eyes, brinmdng with 
sympathy, looked into those of tiie miner and on 
down into his heart. 

^ ^ Oh, I see, ' ' he said, and a thrill passed through 
his bosom, while his thoughts were busy with the 
past. He was looking at faces and scenes painted 
in the gallery of his memory. A moment later, 
when Joe bowed his head above his food to render 
thanks to the Giver of all blessings, the miner 
paused in respectful silence. These miners were 
not hireling slaves, crushed beneath the heel of 
greedy masters whose god is Mammon, but free 
men who owned and worked their own property. 

Joe had just finished his toilet when there was 
a knock at the door. Upon opening it he was 
surprised to see the big miner of the morning 
standing before him. He stood a huge piece of 
perfect physical manhood. His miner's garb was 
spotted with clay from his hat to his boots. 

*^Are ye a Christian, pardnerf" he asked, 
abruptly. 

^^Yes, sir,'' answered Joe promptly, **and 
you?" 

^*Well, I'm somethin' like the feller who was 
given a dog to ship, an' in the meantime the dog 
chewed his tag off; but when the stage came 
along he thro wed him at the door. * Where does 
that darg go?' asked the driver, twistin' his head 
'round over the top of the coach. * Don't know,' 
shouted the agent. ^ He 's chewed his tag off, but 
he's got to go.' We've chewed our tag off, pard- 
ner, but we got to go; an' I'm willin' to admit 
you fellers hev the best uv us when it comes to 
the last divide, an ' the final stagin ' ; for ye claim 
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to be tagged, an' that brings me to my errand. 
We don't like to bury Bill like he was a coyote, 
or a blamed Injin, for he was the pardner of the 
carpenter. I reckon ye could say fiomethin', 
couldn't ye?" 

** Certainly, I will be glad to," answered Joe. 
And laying his hand kindly on the big, rough fel- 
low's shoulder, he said: *' There is a 'light which 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. ' I am persuaded that you are not in ignor- 
ance. And after all, comrade, if this life is the 
end, it is not worth the living. Are we to love 
only to lose, and live only to die? Somewhere 
my mother sleeps. I have never had the priv- 
ilege of knowing the place, but I am pleased to 
believe that in that house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, I shall see her and know 
her, and enjoy the love which has been denied 
me here. Seven years I have spent in the saddle, 
and crossed the savage-infested plains and track- 
less mountain wilds. The sky has been my cov- 
ering, and my rifle has furnished me food, all 
for love's sweet sake. If time is to take it all 
from me, and blot it out, then I was cursed by 
my Creator when I was given the capacity for 
loving. My soul has wings with which I fly away 
from the transitory things of time to things which 
are eternal. If time ends all I had been blessed 
were I made like the brute. No, no, 'In my Fa- 
ther's house are many mansions; if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you; and if I go, and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again and receive you unto 
myself, that where I am there ye may be also, 
and whither I go ye know, and the way ye know.' 
Let us not deceive ourselves. If there are things 
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of time of great moment, how mnch more the 
things of eternity. If this life is desirable, how 
mnch more that life nnlimited by time, and nn- 
hampered by bodily infirmities, or the ravages 
of sin. If love is sweet here, how much more 
yonder in its fullness, clothed with the bloom 
of an endless life. Eyes are bright here, but 
they lose their lustre. Hands are warm, but they 
grow cold and slip from ours. Hearts are true, 
but they cease to beat. Forms are fair, but we 
are obliged to fold and lay them away from our 
sight till the judgment. Home is sweet, but some 
day the bright presence which made it blessed is 
missed, and the rooms are chill and empty, and 
every familiar thing becomes a dagger in our 
bosom. Love is glorious, is Godlike, but when 
we bend above the white face in its coflSn it only 
adds to our torture. How could we endure ex- 
cept it spread out its white wings and soar to a 
better country and an endless life? O my 
brother, there is all eternity beyond this ! ' ' 

The miner was visibly moved, and holding out 
his big, rough palm he said: **Ye are right, an' 
I believe every word of it; but sometimes I for- 
get. This is an existence so full uv life that we 
lose sight uv death, and so bright with time that 
we forget eternity. It would be better for us 
if we remembered. ' ' He pressed the small hand 
warmly, and turned away. 

Joe went to the little log cabin. It was built 
on one side a steep gulch, and set partially into 
the hill, having been graded back to provide room. 
Made of straight pine logs, the cracks daubed 
with mud, and floor and roof of dirt. Beneath 
a little stream rushed by, the bed of which had 
been sluiced out to some distance above the cabin. 
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It was Bill's claim. A cave in the face of the 
drift showed where he had lost his life. He 
lay in a rude pine box, the lumber of which had 
been whip-sawed, and varied in thickness. 
Standing about on the hillside were between two 
and three hundred men; all brawny, robust fel- 
lows, in their shirt sleeves, which were mostly 
of blue flannel. The blue-eyed boy stood before 
them, his dark, wavy hair falling about his 
shoulders, Bible in hand. He looked into their 
faces compassionately and began to read, **I 
counsel thee buy of me gold tried in the fire, that 
thou mayest be rich. ' ' And again the fourteenth 
chapter of John through to the end, speaking 
from the words, *'I go to prepare a place for 
you." He spoke to them of the gold which Bill 
had left in a can at the head of his bed, and 
of how little use it was to him; and of their 
own gold, which was worth no more; and then 
of the gold tried in the fire — a character which 
would stand the test of eternity, and bless an 
immortal spirit forever. Of the home which fell 
before the ravages of time and death, and the 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens. A prepared place for the prepared. His 
heart went out to those about him, and he spoke 
with a power and feeling which thrilled every 
breast. When he mentioned a picture found on 
Bill's heart, of a wife and baby, and brought out 
the fact but for the Christian's hope there would 
be nothing left her but despair, many rough hands 
were drawn across eyes unused to tears; and as 
they lowered the rude coffin to **bed rock" and 
covered it up with ''pay dirt," they did it more 
gently for her sake so far away, and for baby's, 
now fatherless; and then they made up a purse 
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and sent it to the widow and orphan. In the 
picture they smiled, unconscious of tiie gloom soon 
to enshroud them. After the grave was filled 
Joe sang with much feeling ** Nearer, My God, 
to Thee, Nearer to Thee, * ' and oflfered a touching 
prayer, and all was over. 

From that time on the blue-eyed boy took an 
even deeper place in their hearts than ever be- 
fore. They felt a tenderness for him which they 
could not explain. The big miner pressed his 
hand warmly, but did not trust himself to speak. 



CHAPTEB Vm 

THE MEETING. 

Leaving Boulder the evening of the funeral, 
Joe pursued his way northward, toward snow- 
clad Shasta in the blue distance. One by one the 
stars came out and looked down upon the lone 
traveler. The country through which Joe passed 
was rugged and beautiful. In places the original 
granite stood gray beside the trail and glistened 
in the beds of the clear mountain streams. 

The mining camps were much alike in struc- 
ture and life; but the scene changed with each 
mile. They were often built in a canyon, gulch, 
or narrow valley, on both sides of a stream, ex- 
tending up and down for a mile or two, with 
one main street running the whole distance ; and 
were all pulsating with the intense life peculiar 
to mining camps. There was a thrill of half- 
suppressed excitement and eager expectancy 
which caused the blood to flow with unwonted 
heat and vigor ; and cast a magic spell — a sweet, 
delicious, delusive glamour over all. This de- 
lusiveness flooded everything. Even the darkest 
dens of shame were aglow with the limelight 
of poetic existence; and men, like moths, sought 
the flame. Saloons swarmed with intense life, 
and games of chance ran night and day; and 
excited crowds ever surged about them. Pick 
and shovel and gold pan were used with the same 
tense expectancy, and a word amiss brought a 
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blow or a bullet. Thieves, robbers, and murder- 
ers swarmed into the wildest camps, and pushed 
their trade almost openly. 

It gave a nameless thrill, and joy, to wash the 
great yellow nuggets, or lesser particles, from 
the bosom of mother earth, where but yesterday 
was a trackless wilderness. The spirit of the 
Wild still impregnating the scene. The crystal 
waters, the green vistas, the rugged canyons, the 
towering mountains, the dangerous trails, the 
scent of fresh earth, the yellow gleam in the pan, 
the tense excitement; and presently the surging 
life, the magic city, white-roofed and teeming 
with inhabitants; the pack train of sure-footed 
mules, making its way around dangerous steeps 
and through almost untrodden fastnesses, cross- 
ing rushing streams on rude bridges, and pierc- 
ing to the farthest camp with its life-giving 
freight; anon the almost impassable toll road, 
and with it that thing of romance, around which 
fancy paints with inspired hand some of her wild- 
est and most pleasing pictures — ^the old-time stage 
coach, rocking on its leather springs — ^all blended 
to give a life and experience which once felt could 
never be forgotten; and when passed left an 
empty, hungry place in the breast which naught 
else could satisfy. Joe felt its intense life to 
the full; and the sound of multitudinous picks 
and shovels, the swash of the gravel in the pans, 
the rumble and splash of longtoms, the bare bed 
rock, the eager faces, the isolated cabins and dug- 
outs, the magic city; and all about the yet un- 
broken wilderness, thrilled him with a feeling un- 
like anything he had ever felt, and it never left 
him while the wildness and romance lasted, pass- 
ing away with the new and prosy life which fol- 
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lowed. It was through such scenes as these that 
Joe rode daily as he prosecuted his tireless search. 

The shadows of a rainy night had fallen dark 
and deep, and the wind moaned dismally through 
the branches of the pines, as Joe neared the out- 
skirts of a camp in the interior. Twelve months 
before the pines and chaparral had sheltered the 
timid doe and her spotted fawns, and the matted 
pine needles had crushed beneath the feet of the 
prowling lion and savage grizzly. The shrill cry 
of the panther had broken the stillness ; the quail 
had nested in the underbrush, and the antlered 
elk had stooped his corded neck to drink beside 
the rushing stream. Now a tented city of teem-, 
ing hundreds, not to say thousands, flourished 
in the wilderness ; and thither the most desperate 
characters had flocked as birds of prey to a 
slaughter. 

Presently Joe's keen eyes discerned the shad- 
owy forms of a group of men beside the trail, 
absorbed in earnest conversation. Under cover 
of the storm and darkness, Joe was enabled to 
approach quite near them, riding up on the oppo- 
site side of a bunch of chaparral. They appeared 
to be laying some sort of plan. Joe descried the 
figure of a man on horseback approaching from 
the opposite direction. One of the group pulled 
the slide of a dark lantern, and the light shone 
full in his face. As Joe looked his heart stood 
still, and then beat wildly. He beheld not a miner, 
but a plainsman. This fact was revealed in dress 
and manner, and in every line of his sinewy form. 
He sat his black horse as though a part of him; 
* his broad shoulders erect, and head perfectly 
poised. His wide-brimmed white hat, turned up 
in front, revealed a masterful face, and large, 
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dark eyes. Rippling black hair appeared be- 
neath his hat brim. Around his waist was buck- 
led a belt containing two Colt's revolvers and a 
large hunting knife. Joe recognized him in- 
stantly. It was Eugene Wilde. 

*' Hello, boys/' he said pleasantly. ''What is 
the trouble I" 

**Glad you came, Wilde," answered one of the 
group, *'for you can lend us a hand. They have 
doped Jim Ott up town, and are fast robbing him 
of every cent. Unless something is done they 
will have it all before morning, and the wife and 
babies he has talked so much about will be dis- 
appointed ; and Jim will be penniless. You know 
he had planned to start for home in the morning, 
and has written to that effect. Those cutthroats 
learned of it some way, and intend to get his dust. 
They treated the crowd and 'fixed' Jim; and now 
they have him bucking faro, and he has already 
lost heavily. We " 

"Where?" demanded Wilde, and his voice 
clicked like the cocking of a revolver. 

"At the Elk Horn," answered the speaker. 
Hardly had the words left his lips before the 
black horse and his rider disappeared in the 
darkness. 

"Hurry, boys," shouted the speaker, dashing 
after him. "His life is worth nothing if he un- 
dertakes it alone. Those thugs will murder him. ' ' 

As Wilde bounded away in the night the little 
group were startled by another horse and rider 
sweeping past them like a thunderbolt. They nat- 
urally thought that an enemy had been lurking 
in the shadow, and but for the danger of hitting 
Wilde bullets would doubtless have whistled after 
him. 
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Not knowing the way, Joe had some difficulty 
in keeping within hearing of the black horse, for 
he was a magnificent animal, though not a match 
for Stockings. He saw Wilde leap from his horse 
in front of a large log building with canvas roof. 
With one bound he disappeared within the door. 
It remained ajar, and as Joe came up he saw 
him sweep a bag of gold dust from a faro table 
into his pocket, seize a man around the waist 
with his left arm, and back rapidly toward the 
door, covering the crowd with a revolver. * ' Who 
draws a gun is a dead man, ' ' he said, and his dark 
eyes flashed the lightning of his soul. 

Joe had perfect command of the crowd within 
from where he sat in the darkness. He had drawn 
both of his revolvers, and as they surged out he 
covered them. 

* * Mount and be off, ' ' he said to Wilde, without 
turning his head, **I have them covered." 

Wilde threw the man across his horse's neck 
and leaped into the saddle. In the meantime one 
exclaimed to Joe, ' ' You have to have it, do you ? ' ' 
and made a ''pass" to draw his gun. But a man 
behind him seized his arm and whispered, ''You 

fool, that's Buckskin Joe." At the name 

the crowd fell back. Only a few as yet were out- 
side; for all this had taken place within a few 
seconds, and men do not travel very fast in the 
face of a revolver with a determined man behind 
it. Joe could see guns gleaming in the hands of 
those inside, but they could not see to shoot, and 
dare not from fear of killing one of their own 
number. 

"You boys get inside quickly," said Joe, very 
quietly and low; but they saw he meant it, and 
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crowded in. '*Shut the door," he said. And 
they shut it. 

As he said this he exclaimed, ''Look out, 
^ilde," for he heard him riding up beside him; 
and instantly both bounded away in the dark- 
ness. Hardly had they done so when a volley 
of bullets whistled through the space they had 
lately occupied. 

As they rode away Joe bore off to right angles, 
and soon separated himself from Wilde, who rode 
on alone, wondering in himself who the boy could 
be ; for he had not heard the whispered * ' Buck- 
skin Joe,'' and Buckskin Joe was not known in 
this part of the country except by hearsay, and 
some of those who were coming and going. Those 
who had not been informed to the contrary, imag- 
ined him to be a big, fierce looking fellow of 
savage mien. Wilde had only been able to take 
a hasty glance at him as he faced the crowd again 
after mounting, and then the back of Joe's head 
was toward him, and he was outside the line of 
light. 

Joe followed at a safe distance, and as Wilde 
met those who were coming on foot Joe learned 
by their conversation that they were mining on 
a creek about four miles distant, and he turned 
back to the camp to find shelter for Stockings and 
a place to lodge. As he rode past the Elk Horn 
to another par"^ of the camp he noted that the 
excitement had died down. We wondered that 
he had not made himself known to Wilde, but he 
had his own plans and reasons. 

The saloon had been full of miners where the 
above had taken place; but, of course, they took 
no part in it. A drunken miner being robbed by 
gamblers was a familiar sight to them, of daily 
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occurrence; and a fight as a result was almost 
as common. They were only interested in keep- 
ing out of range of the bullets. Wilde was known 
to many of those present, having been the discov- 
erer of the diggings in these parts. All the bet- 
ter element had a profound respect for him, and 
those who were otherwise feared him, for this 
had not been the first time his ** metal" had been 
tested. This wholesome feeling had much to do 
with his success in carrying off the drugged 
miner. They knew he would shoot, and that he 
would not miss. 

Joe had watched him with his bosom swelling 
with admiriation. In the heat of his righteous 
anger he formed a picture which filled out every 
detail of Joe's ideal. That face and figure glo- 
rified in action, and consecrated by a righteous 
cause, kept the blue eyes open till the last bab- 
bling drunkards had staggered past on the way 
to their cabins, or lay in unconscious heaps on the 
earthen or sawdust floors of saloons. But not- 
withstanding this he was up before the birds, 
and on his way ere the stars hid their bright 
faces in the rosy tints of a new day. A ten miles ' 
ride lay before him, and then his saddle-bags 
would be again empty, and himself free tl^'foUow 
his fancy. It was now April, and the spring 
shower of the night before had blown away. The 
freshness, sweetness, brightness, and incense of 
early spring was abroad. Such springs as have 
no rival in their special field of beauty visit this 
highly favored state, and this was one of them. 
As Joe rode along in the shadow of the snow- 
capped Sierra, terminating to the northward in 
the lofty peak of Mt. Shasta, and southward in 
the yet more lofty Mt. Whitney, through scenery 
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fresh from Nature's magic hand, sparkling with 
her gems reflecting all the colors of the rainbow, 
his soul was at peace, his heart full of joy and 
thanksgiving, and his eyes soft with a love-light 
that had grown more intense and beautiful with 
the years. Love, that strongest power of earth 
or heaven. Love, that never caused in all its 
glorious life one curse, or a wound which did not 
bless. Love, without beginning of years or end 
of days; which laughs at distance, knows not 
time, mocks death, scorns the grave, welcomes 
sacrifice, wipes away tears, binds up the broken 
heart, kmdles hope, and will rise on snowy wings 
of inmiortality above the dying throes of palsied 
Time and the conflagration of a dead world, and 
soar home to its native heaven. The source of 
all joy, the antidote for all pain, the lethe for all 
woe, the panacea for every ill ; the one hope, the 
only heaven. God is love. He who knows her 
soft touch has the light of peace, and joy, and 
immortality, in his soul. It robs death of its sting, 
and the grave of its victory. 

On his return Joe lingered by flashing streams 
and splashing fountains, and stopped to admire 
the wild flowers in many a lovely glade. Stock- 
ings munched the luscious grass contentedly 
while his master lay on the green turf and 
dreamed, his blue eyes burning with a sacred fire. 
His heart was attune with the beauty and har- 
mony around him, and his soul as full of incense 
as the flowers. 

The sun was just sinking behind the distant 
Coast Eange as Joe rode to the summit of the 
ridge overlooking the creek where Wilde was 
mining. There were quite a large number of 
claims, and Wilde's interest was considerable. 
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Looking down, Joe beheld many cabins and 
dugouts lining the canyon. The sun still bathed 
the ridges and mountains in his golden beams, 
but had long since set to the busy miners below. 
The sound of pick and shovel, the splash of water 
as the gravel fell into the longtoms, the rumble 
as it rolled through the sluices, the rasping and 
splashing of rockers, and the laugh and jest of 
busy but jovial miners, who always had time for 
a pleasantry, floated up to him distinctly. Here 
and there miners could be seen in the faces of 
the cuts panning for the *'pay streak," for it 
only paid to work the best. 

This intense life in the midst of the Wild was 
a scene to arrest one's deepest attention, and 
Joe gazed at it long and delightedly. Here was 
romance pulsating with life and activity, putting 
to shame the most active imagination. 

When the lights began to gleam merrily through 
'the cracks in the cabins where the chinks fit illy 
or had fallen out, Joe descended to the creek 
below. He had supposed that by this time all the 
miners would be in, and was surprised when he 
came upon a tall, broad-shouldered form walking 
with bowed head, and lost in thought. Joe's 
heart beat hard, l3ut it was too late to retreat, 
for a pair of luminous dark eyes rested upon him 
searchingly. The night before Joe had worn a 
rubber hat and a coat of the same material, which 
completely enveloped him. But tonight he was 
dressed in his buckskins, and wore his big white 
hat. Besides this he wore a pair of large goggles 
with deep blue glasses, and his dark hair was 
hidden beneath a close fitting skull cap. He had 
evidently trusted to this disguise to hide his 
identity with the stranger of the night before. 
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and, as we learned later, that Wilde might not 
see the blue eyes or the dark hair, for Wilde's 
eyes were keen as the eagle's. 

Wilde recognized him at once as the stranger 
who had helped him in the rescue, and he came 
forward, offering his hand and thanking him, and 
at the same time pressing him in the plainsman's 
and miner's openhanded and hospitable hearti- 
ness to remain with him for the night. 

The little hand of the blue-eyed newsboy trem- 
bled in spite of his effort to control it as it was 
lost in the big palm of Eugene Wilde's, and tears 
wet the dark lashes. He was glad that the dark- 
ness concealed his emotion, and put forth all the 
power of his trained will to master himself. By 
the time Wilde had ceased talking he was able to 
answer, though one familiar with the soft, full 
voice of Joe Monigan would. have noticed a slight 
tremor. He followed Wilde to the largest cabin 
of the group and dismounted. In the meantime 
he had wiped the big tears from his eyes and re- 
gained his composure. Stockings was turned on 
the green hills to graze, and together Wilde and 
Joe entered the cabin. Wilde cooked the evening 
meal with a rapidity and dexterity born of long 
experience, and they took their places at the rude 
table. There was no table cloth, and the cups 
and plates were tin. Joe was careful to seat 
himself in the shadow, and he was conscious sev- 
eral times that the dark eyes looked him over 
searchingly, but he kept the blue ones carefully 
veiled as well as hidden behind the large goggles. 
After supper the miners began to pour in. They 
seemed to turn their steps naturally to the big 
cabin. It was an unconscious tribute to the char- 
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acter of Wilde, for the lesser naturally turns to 
the greater. 

When the proverbial pipes were lighted, for 
nearly every miner smoked, Wilde being an ex- 
ception, and they had crossed their legs and were 
contentedly puJBfing away at a furious rate, they 
were in their happiest mood, and ready for story 
or jest. The topic of conversation tonight was 
the killing of the Vulture by Buckskin Joe, of 
which they had just heard. 

''That are Buckskin Joe must be pizen," ob- 
served one big miner with the stamp of ''Old 
Missouri'^ on his homely, good-natured face. 

"He must be lightnin' to beat the Vulture at 
his own game, fer that feller could handle a gun, 
an' he never shot twiced," put in another. 

No one noticed the blue-eyed boy's strangely 
flushed face. It would have been plain to anyone 
that the conversation was displeasing to him. 
When the conversation drifted to personal remin- 
iscence he breathed a sigh of relief, and became 
an interested listener. The tales continued until 
late at night, while the bright flames leaped up 
the chimney, and the smoke from the pipes curled 
about the cabin. These men were good story 
tellers. . It was the way they passed the idle hours. 
They had no books, and committed nothing to 
writing. Their experience was more strange and 
fascinating than fiction, and nothing was ever for- 
gotten. One story led to another, and the ex- 
perience of one suggested something to the mind 
of another. The stories ranged all the way from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, but were simple tales 
of life and adventure, of nature and exploration, 
bravery and cowardice, hairbreadth escapes and 
tragic deaths, of striking it rich and being dead 
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broke. Stories of love sometimes, but usually 
those which furnished the hearty laugh. The 
miner carefully avoided the realm of tears, ex- 
cept at rare times. If he told anything pathetic 
it was an incident in the course of the story, and 
told in such a way as not to harrow up the feel- 
ings — a sort of matter of fact. A lone grave by 
the wayside in some distant place, where a com- 
rade or a loved one had met a tragic death, and 
where he had buried his heart, was spoken of in 
such a way that those present only thought of 
congratulating him on his narrow escape. The 
cause of this was not that the miner felt less, but 
that he realized what his comrades needed was 
cheer, and that each had his skeleton in the closet, 
but religiously kept it out of sight. There were 
times, however, when, if you had gained his con- 
fidence and struck the responsive chord in his 
soul, and all the conditions were favorable, he 
would tell the real story of his life, or another 's ; 
and the listener's heart would thrill under the 
magic and pathos of the word picture. Not un- 
f requently a broken heart had set him on his track- 
less wanderings. Never will one forget a night 
when he sat under the spell of such a story, while 
the blaze glowed on the hearth of a mountain 
cabin, and the grizzled and lonely occupant told 
the tragedy of his life. Of course there was as 
much difference between miners as other people, 
but they had some things in common, and we deal 
with the ideal character. 

Wilde listened with interest to the account of 
the killing of the Vulture, and then turned and 
looked abstractedly into the fire, lost to all around 
him. Joe had ample time and opportunity to 
study his face, and he observed with scarcely con- 
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cealed emotion that there were lines of care writ- 
ten upon it, and that at the present time his spirit 
was troubled. 

When the story telling, or rather reminiscent 
talk, had gone around one of the number turned 
to Joe and said: **Pardner, it's your turn now. 
Ye might sing us somethin'." 

Joe responded readily, and the first syllable 
was scarcely out of his mouth till Wilde was all 
attention. He sang pathetic songs that night, 
and songs in the minor key, and old hymns which 
called up tender memories to the listeners, who 
were intensely moved. Wilde was thrilled with 
emotion, and his dark eyes glowed with intense 
feeling. 

*' 'Thou hast wounded the spirit that loved thee. 

And cherished thine image for years; 
Thou wouldst teach me, alas, to forget thee, 

In secret, in silence, and tears. 
Like a young bird when left by its mother 

Its earliest pinions to try, 
'Round the nest will still lingering hover 

Ere its trembling wings can fly, 

*' .'So we're taught in this cold world to smother 

Each feeling our heart holds so dear; 
Like that young bird seek to discover 

A home and affection elsewhere. 
Though this heart may still cling to thee fondly, 

And dream of sweet memories past, 
No hope like the rainbow of summer. 

Gives promise of lethe at last.' " 

Was sung as only Joe could sing, and his voice 
was vibrant with deep feeling. He appeared to 
us to be singing or^porially to Wil.io^ ani the songs 
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struck like sledge hammer blows on his heart. 
The last song we felt sure Joe had improvised 
for the occasion, for while it revealed nothing of 
his identity or past, yet it was suggestive of a 
pair of blue eyes looking out toward the west 
with a crushed and bleeding heart. If this was 
his purpose he succeeded perfectly, for Wilde 
was so deeply moved that it was with the utmost 
difficulty he controlled himself till Joe had fin- 
ished, when he arose abruptly, assigned Joe to 
his bunk and went out into the night. The song 
was as follows : — 

* ' When nightingales sang far and wide, 
The silver moonlight on the tide, 
He wooed her for his own sweet bride, 
Along thy banks, Doon! 

''Her smile was like the summer's day, 
Her yielding spirit sweet and gay 
As balmy, incensed flowers of May, 
Along thy banks, Doon I 

''But he, seductive Nature's child, 
Eode far away, from love beguiled, 
And left in tears who once had smiled. 
Along thy banks, Doon! 

* ' She watched till stars would set at night. 
She waited through the long daylight. 
But he ne'er came to bless her sight 
Along thy banks, Doon! 

*' Moons will wax and wane again, 
But love will never reign again. 
Nor will her heart e'er pain again 
Along thy banks, Doon ! 
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**Her eyes were blue as summer skies, 
Her heart as tme as love supplies, 
But now in snowy grace she lies 
Upon thy bank, O Doon ! ' ' 

The miners went out silently, and Joe glided 
out after them. One of them attempted a com- 
monplace remark, but it fell flat, and he lapsed 
into silence. 

Wilde was walking up and down with bowed 
head, deeply absorbed in thought, when a small 
hand was laid on his arm. He looked up quickly 
and beheld the stranger standing beside him. 

** Pardon me, sir, for wounding you," he said 
earnestly, and his voice trembled as well as his 
hand, in spite of his effort to control them. 

' ' There is nothing at all to pardon, young man, 
but, to the contrary, I owe you an apology. It 
is not often that I allow my feelings to master 
me, but this has grown almost beyond me," and 
his breast heaved with an unconscious sigh that 
pierced like a dagger to Joe's heart, and he 
condemned himself bitterly for the part he had 
played, but his heart was hungry for intense feel- 
ing on the part of Wilde. He felt that if their 
meeting should be formal, or undemonstrative, 
his heart would die within him. Eight years he 
had sought Wilde through dangers seen and un- 
seen. The sky above had been his roof, the earth 
beneath the only carpet his feet had known, and 
wide plains and trackless mountains his most 
familiar friends. His heart had burned always 
with a fire which smouldered not, and now there 
must be an answering flame as intense, or all 
would become as gray ashes, and his heart as a 
crater whose black walls stand cold and dead in 
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the midst of a desolation caused by its own fires, 
which now have ceased to glow. * * You will please 
pardon my seeming rudeness," continued Wilde, 
**for I assure you my intention was the farthest 
thing from that." 

He was turning to walk away, but Joe restrained 
him, saying with visible emotion, * * Can I not be 
of service to you, Wilde ! ' ' 

Wilde looked at him searchingly, his dark eyes 
showing surprise at the boy's feeling. **No, 
thank you," he said gently, **no one can help 
me but the helper of the helpless. He alone. 
But I am grateful for your sympathy." 

*' Pardon me, sir, if I seem indelicate or for- 
ward, for I have no desire to probe into secrets; 
but there is a reason. Tell me your trouble, 
won't you, please!" and Joe's eager voice was 
as portentous as the dead calm before the wild 
breaking of a tumultuous storm. It was as the 
smooth, swift, silent gliding of the waters just 
before they leap into the yawning abyss and 
transform themselves into a wild, roaring cata- 
ract. Its intensity did not escape Wilde, and for 
a moment his dark eyes rested fully on the blue 
goggles, but he could not see beneath them. 

*'You ask more than you think," he said at 
length. ''There are some things we hold too 
sacred to talk about, for they would mean little 
or nothing to others, but are everything to us. 
This story has never crossed my lips, though it 
is the chiefest earthly thing that has commanded 
my thought, and around which my purposes have 
ever revolved. It may be as an idle tale to you. 
If I thought so you should not hear it, but you 
seem to be a kindred spirit, so I do not mind if 
you care to listen. 
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After a moment of silence, in which his eyes 
took on a dreamy expression and appeared to 
see nothing of his surroundings, but rather to 
look inward, down, down into the depth of his 
soul, he began : — * * I was a boy then, just verging 
into manhood, and my visions by day and dreams 
by night had been of the western Wild. It grew 
on me till I could hardly contain myself. A voice 
seemed to call to me always. It spoke to me in 
the songs of the birds, the ripple of the streams, 
the rustle of the leaves, the sighing of the breeze, 
and the wail of the storm. I heard it in the 
dusk of the evening, when bobwhites called from 
the fence rows. I read it in the blue pages of 
heaven lettered in brilliant characters which 
flashed undefined transport into my soul. It was 
whispered in my waking ear by the soft lips of 
the dewy mom. When I walked alone a form of un- 
told beauty appeared in the West, and smiling, 
with extended hands, whispered, * Come. ' An or- 
phan, without kindred, my case seemed hopeless, 
but the opportunity came, and gladly I embraced 
it. 

**0n our way we passed through New York, 
and we remained a few days, as one of our num- 
ber had his home there. It happened that last 
day. I was on my way home, hardly able to 
contain myself till the morrow, at which time we 
were to start, when I saw a big, brutal newsboy 
strike viciously at the face of a little fellow who 
appeared almost a baby, and the incarnation of 
pathos. He was dressed in well worn garments, 
his little, bare feet showing beneath his tattered 
pants, and had a bundle of papers under his arm. 
His hands were small and dimpled, and he had 
the most beautiful face I have ever beheld. His 
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hair was dark, suggesting the raven *s wing, but 
softer, and tinged with purest gold. It hung in 
waves below his shoulders. But his eyes were the 
most beautiful of all. I have never seen such 
eyes before or since, so deeply, darkly blue, with 
the dark lashes drooping over them, and the dark, 
penciling brows, white forehead, and cloudy hair 
above. They were like shady pools of unknown 
depth and faultless purity. I would know them 
among ten thousand, though the face were marred 
and the form grown beyond recognition. I have 
reason to remember them. I see them always 
before me, but I would that they wore a different 
expression, for they haunt me. The little fellow 
stood defiantly, looking unflinchingly into the 
brutal face above him. 

*'My blood boiled with rage, and although the 
boy was much larger than myself I thrash^ him 
soundly in very short order, and bade him be- 
gone, which he lost no time in doing, and then 
Joe, for such he informed was his name, Joe 
Monigan, and I sat down on the curb and talked. 
I soon learned that he heard the same voice, had 
the same visions, and dreamed the same dreams 
as myself ; only he had never heard of the mystic 
West, and the blue eyes opened wide and kindled 
with a glory that made them passing beautiful 
as I poured out my fund of knowledge with boyish 
enthusiasm. 

**At last the sun ceased to gleam on the broad 
waters of the Hudson, hiding himself behind the 
huge piles of brick and stone, and gradually dis- 
appearing in the gray, hazy west, and I was 
obliged to leave. I was sorry, for my heart had 
gone out to the little motherless, homeless news- 
boy, for such he was. As I took him by the 
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hand to bid him good-bye, he looked up wistfully 
and said, 'I would like so much to go.' But his 
blue eyes said a world more, and asked me to 
take him, and I wanted to, but I knew the men 
would not have him, and I had to tell him so. 
The light died out of his blue eyes, and with it 
the joy out of my heart. But they kindled again 
with another light, which I took to be that of 
resolve, for the baby-like lips closed firmly. I 
promised him that we would be partners when 
he was a little older, and that I would come for 
him if he wished. I had resolved in my heart 
that as soon as I was able I would come for him, 
and in my boyish enthusiasm I felt that would 
be within a year ; but I did not tell him for fear 
I might have to disappoint him. Had I known 
what lay before me I would have done differently. 
As I walked away I looked back, and it is that 
last look which has haunted me all these years. 
The hunted, hopeless, despairing expression in 
the eyes of the wild beast at bay had come up 
and looked out of the eyes of blue. If ever I 
saw a hungry soul look out of its windows it was 
his. All his tragic life flashed through my brain 
and seared its impress as with a hot iron. Left 
motherless when just a tiny thing, timid, shrink- 
ing, hungry in soul and body, heartbroken, forced 
to earn a livelihood or perish, sleeping in boxes 
and barrels and under the wharf, persecuted by 
brutal boys stronger than he, longing for love and 
some one to love, and suffering he knew not why. 
What a heartrending existence it had been. I 
had thought him young, but ages of woe looked 
out of his eyes that evening. 

'* Stranger, I would give ten thousand worlds 
like this, were they mine to give, to blot that look 
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from my memory and do it right. If I could 
find him and make him happy, then I could for- 
get, but only then. That look and that little fig- 
ure sitting disconsolate on the curb have haunted 
me almost day and night from that hour, and 
though I found the West all my fancy painted 
it, and more, I can never enjoy it fully till the 
blue eyes behold it with me, and then my joy 
will be full. If that can never be, then there 
must ever be a lack which will increase with the 
vears. 

*'I was tempted that day to cast my lot with 
the blue-eyed boy and fight it out together, but 
I thought I could serve him best by going. But 
the first year passed and we made barely a live- 
lihood, for we were inexperienced. The second 
season the Indians robbed us, and we narrowly 
escaped with our lives. The third I did well and 
at once went in search of Joe. I had scarcely 
forgotten him for an hour. In fancy I had seen 
him abused by boys stronger than he thousands 
of times. Hungry, cold, destitute, lonely, look- 
ing, perhaps, for me till the blue eyes grew dim 
with tears. I could scarcely endure it. When 
you sang tonight of blue eyes looking out toward 
the West, it went to my heart like a dagger. I 
suppose Joe's blue eyes have often looked for me, 
and it may be are looking tonight, if he is yet 
alive. 

* * I searched the big city and surrounding coun- 
try for nearly two years, and had every little 
newsboy and policeman searching with me, even 
going carefully through the vast cemeteries, but 
could neither hear nor see anything of him. And 
now I am about to begin all over again, though 
it appears a hopeless task, but I cannot rest ex- 
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cept I try. As soon as I can cross the Sierra I 
must begin the search again, and keep it up while 
my means last. I was obliged to work my way 
back before. 

**He may have followed me into the West. I 
must look thoroughly, and then if no tidings 
come, once more the dreaded city with its 
heartrending memories. There is a field with 
many little mounds in it, whose lowly occupants 
they did not consider worthy a slab to record their 
names. Joe may be asleep in one of them with 
his blue eyes fast closed and his baby face 
wreathed in his wealth of beautiful hair, for there 
is where they would have laid him." As he" said 
this two great drops gathered slowly and rolled 
down his cheeks. 

Joe had been sobbing quietly and the tears had 
fairly streamed over his face, but there was a 
fire in the blue eyes that revealed a depth of joy 
we had never seen before. His face was almost 
luminous. His spirit was satisfied, and his cup 
full to overflowing. With a deft sweep of the 
beautiful hand the goggles and skull cap came 
gff and the rippling, dark hair enveloped him like 
a soft cloud; and he lifted his beautiful eyes, 
glorious with love-light, to the face above him. 
The moon had come up and shone full upon him. 
In his abstraction, Wilde had not noticed what 
was taking place ; but after a moment he turned 
his sad face slowly to the stranger, and it would 
be hard to describe the transformation which 
took place in him when his eyes rested again on 
Joe Monigan. He crushed him to his bosom in an 
ecstacy of joy which transfigured him, and cov- 
ered his face with kisses. 

*'0, Joe, I am so glad!" he said at length 
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when he had stopped for a moment to look down 
into the blue eyes so near his own. **I know the 
rest, Joe/' he added; **for love has unmasked 
you and written your secret in every line of your 
beautiful face, and my joy knows no bounds/' 

**I am glad, dear,'* he answered. **I wondered 
if lovers bright eyes would not be keen enough to 
see below the mask. I am so happy !" and a little 
arm stole aroimd Wilde's neck, and joyful tears 
wet the beautiful cheeks. 

Wilde pressed him — ^yes, crushed him — to his 
heart again, and rained a torrent of passionate 
kisses on his face, pressing his cheek to the beau- 
tiful one we have admired so often, and longed to 
caress; and burring his face in the soft folds of 
cloudy hair. 

**My beautiful, brave girl,*' he said. **It will 
take me a lifetime to tell you, and prove to you 
all you are to me. I am blessed above measure. 
Darling, you are the fairest, the sweetest, the 
bravest and the best among women ! My own, my 
beautiful, my faithful little newsboy!'* 

There, reader, the secret is out. Perhaps you 
have long since guessed it. If not, it will be a 
pleasant surprise; for Joe was all tiiat is beauti- 
ful in women. You know how the greater part of 
the rest of that night was spent, and the moon 
with her starry train smiled down from a cloud- 
less sky. The experiences of each were related, 
with all the tender thoughts and longings, punc- 
tuated with many caresses and words of endear- 
ment, after which they knelt and reverently 
thanked God. When at length Joe untied her- 
roll of blankets from behind her saddle, the hour 
was not late, but early, for a new day was soon 
to dawn. 
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Wilde insisted that she occupy the cabin and 
he would sleep outside. But Joe looked at him 
and smiled, saying, ''I would rather sleep where 
I can look up at the stars, please. They have 
watched with me so long they seem to share in 
my very existence, and tonight to rejoice with 
me. These have been my friends when only God 
was near. 

**Very well, darling," he said. '*I would not 
deprive you of a pleasure ; but the hardest lesson 
I will have to learn, I fear, is that you are Joe 
Monigan, the fearless plainsman and trapper, who 
has played the part of a man and failed in nothing. 
I shall want to take you in charge and watch over 
and protect you as though you were a common 
woman. ' ' 

' * You need not learn that lesson too well, dear, * * 
she answered, *'for Joe has the heart of a girl." 

*'I am glad, Joe," he said, as he kissed her 
good-night, for it would take half the sweetness 
out of it if you did not lean on me. Let me carry 
your bed, ' ' he said, as she lifted it under her arm. 

**Not tonight," she answered. '* Afterwards 
you may ; ' ' and she raised her red lips for another 
good night caress, which was unnecessarily pro- 
longed. 

She then buckled her belt containing her weap- 
ons, about her waist, and walked away into the 
night. Wilde watched her till she was hidden 
from his view, and then the foolish fellow was 
almost persuaded to follow her, fearing some 
harm would befall her ; but he knew that she would 
only laugh at him, and send him back; and he 
recognized his fears to be groundless. Joe had 
cared for herself for eight years and came safely 
through. Death had often ridden by her side, and 
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men had fallen like antnmn leaves aronnd her. 
Much of this she had not told Wilde. She had 
not spoken of a lone grave on the distant plain; 
the hooded highwayman of **Dead Man's Acre;'* 
and much else of the same import. Wilde awoke 
with a start several times during the few hours 
of the night which remained, and went out to 
listen anxiously, but only the chirp of the cricket 
rewarded his vigil. 

AVlien Joe was out of sight of the camp she 
climbed the hill on the left bank of the stream, 
to a little basin where Stockings was feeding con- 
tentedly. Here she rolled down her bed, and 
Stockings came and rubbed his nose against her 
to be petted. Joe put her arms about his slender 
neck, and with her eyes shining, told him all ; and 
that their weary search was at an end. Once 
more she knelt in prayer, and then retired. As 
the blue eyes looked up into the heaven they had 
viewed so often, with mother earth for her couch, 
and the broad expanse of plains or mountains for 
the walls of her bedchamber, they glowed with 
a new and holy joy. With a fervent, ** Thank 
God!" she smiled contentedly and went to sleep 
like a tired child, while hills, and mountains, and 
stars, kept watch above her; and nature spread 
her mantle of green beneath. The night-wind came 
softly and kissed her fair face, gently toying with 
a lock of the dark hair, which fluttered across her 
white forehead. 

Good night beautiful, sweet, steadfast Joe 
Monigan. We love you with all our heart, and our 
spirit will be hungry till your blue eyes uncurtain 
themselves and we look into them again. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A CLOD OF EARTH THE BRIDE — EMPTY CABINS- 



FAMILIAR VOICE — THE NEW HOME A LITTLE 

STRANGER — AN OLD FRIEND A NEW SUBJECT, BUT 

AN OLD LOVE. 

As was her wont, Joe was early on her way. 
Contracts had been made which must be filled; 
bnt ere she left sweet and sacred promises were 
given, and another contract entered into dearer 
to Joe than any she had ever made; for she had 
promised to be a bride. That meant much — every- 
thing to a girl with a heart like Joe Monigan's. 
When Joe gave herself she gave all, and with a 
lavish hand. There was neither depth, nor height, 
nor breadth to the love of Joe Monigan. It could 
not be measured nor bounded, and its flood gates 
were open. How blest was that man who enjoyed 
its flow. But his was as boundless, a shoreless 
sea which could not be sounded, and Joe was su- 
premely happy. As she rode away that morning, 
waving her beautiful hand to the man who looked 
longingly after her with the love-light glowing 
in his dark eyes, there was not a shadow in her 
breast, a thorn in her life, nor the tiniest ripple 
of trouble to mar the peace and joy of her heart ; 
but the clod of earth was soon to fall and jar dis- 
cordant through her gentle soul. The thorn below 
the bloom of most earthly things, was to pierce 
her bosom. The murky shadow of mortality was 
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to fall across her path ; for this is earth and can- 
not be heaven. 

As Joe reached the summit of the ridge she met 
a man who saluted her warmly and passed on. 
Riding up to the group of miners a few moments 
later, who were in the act of beginning work, he 
asked, pointing in the direction Joe had disap- 
peared: — **Know him, boys! That's BucksUn 
Joe, the boy who met the Vulture at his own place, 
beat him at his own game, and gave him his own 
mark. It was a clean shot right in the center of 
his forehead. They found him there in the morn- 
ing where his own victims had lain, and Joe had 
a bullet mark across his cheek. Close call/' 

Wilde grew deathly pale. So much so that the 
stranger noticed it, and asked, ** Friend o' 
youm!" 

* ' More than a friend, ' ' answered Eugene Wilde. 
And added to himself, *'If Joe's hand had been 
less quick or steady, or the Vulture's more swift 
or true, my light had gone out that midnight hour 
in *Dead Man's Acre!' 0, Joe, darling! I little 
thought you were in such danger, and all for me. ' ' 
He was trembling in every nerve, and walked 
away to calm himself ; sending up a silent prayer 
for his * * little newsboy. ' ' 

Joe rode merrily along, vying with the song- 
birds, and making melody in her heart. Her hair 
fell about her in waves, framing in the beautiful 
face under the white hat, and forming a picture 
one would go far to see. About noon she came 
upon a warm, grassy spot, and stopped to let 
Stockings graze, and her eyes being heavy she 
placed her saddle for a pillow and was soon fast 
asleep. She had neither dust nor letters with her, 
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and therefore her mind was uncharged and she 
slept soundly. 

She had been asleep but a short time when a 
man emerged from the shadow of the pines and 
advanced stealthily. His feet were incased in 
moccasins and he was fully armed. He appeared 
to scarce bend the grass as he moved toward the 
sleeper, so soft was his tread. He came and stood 
above her, and looked scrutinizingly into her face. 
A small hand rested between her cheek and the 
cantel, and the dark hair rippled all about her. 
As he gazed upon the face of the unconscious 
sleeper he appeared to be strangely and deeply 
moved. 

That bearded face and tall, angular form, with 
stringy, but steel-like muscles, is as familiar as 
though we had seen him yesterday, though a year 
has passed since we last met him amid the fast- 
nesses of the Eocky Mountains. It is Hardy. He 
has followed as a bloodhound trails his game to 
cover. Hardy has been thinking things and put- 
ting them together since we last met him; and 
there is a new light in his deeply dark .gray eyes 
as they rest on Joe Monigan. He bends his form 
as though moved by a strong impulse; but 
straightens it again, and his bronzed and weather- 
beaten face is deeply flushed. With the air of 
one resolved just once to taste of forbidden fruit, 
he kneels softly by Joe's side and, stooping, 
kisses the red lips gently so as not to awaken her ; 
but the blue eyes open wide, and with one swift 
glance read the whole truth. 

''I am sorry. Hardy," she said, putting her 
hand into his, while big tears trembled on her 
dark lashes; ''but I am glad — so glad to see you.'' 

' ' Ye need not be sorry, Joe, ' ' he answered, and 
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tlie real Hardy. spoke with the mask all off ; "for 
it has been, is, and will continue to be, everything 
to me. It don't matter what may come now, Joe, 
I hev my outfit packed, an' I'm travelin' the same 
trail with ye; an' by an' by, when we're both 
across the last divide, it'll be all right. I don't 
know where T might nev drifted if I hadn't met 
yo; an' besides, Joe, I wouldn't give what I feel 
IVr ye for all the arth beside. So dry yer blue 
cyoH, ,100 boy, an' don't waste any onnecessary 
Tool in' on old Ilardy." 

**If I might give you the deepest and most 
sacred feeling of my soul I would honor myself in 
so doing; and I would be glad to do so were it 
mine to give," answered Joe with deep feeling, 
holding the big sinewy hand between both her 
own, and looking into the deep gray eyes with the 
overflowing and troubled blue. 

**I'm glad to hear ye say that, Joe," said 
Hardy; *Mt will cheer me in the days to come, an' 
fill many an hour with pleasant thoughts beside a 
hmely camp fire." 

**you don't intend to go away again, do you. 
Hardy?" questioned Joe, the troubled look deep- 
ening in the blue eyes. 

**yes, Joe, thar's nothin' else to do," answered 
Hardy. 

'*But couldn't you remain near, Hardy? I can 
novor be happy and think of you as a lonely wan- 
derer. It seems like nothing of earth is ever 
what it could be. There is a thorn hidden under 
every flower, and a bitter with every sweet. ' ' And 
Joe sobbed heartbrokenly. Brave, true-hearted 
Joe Monigan! Years of bitter personal disap- 
pointment had failed to wring one sob from her 
bosom, or bring one tear to the blue eyes. She 
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had faced each disappointment with renewed 
courage. But the really brave are ever tender, 
and kind, and* true ; and their greatest griefs are 
the sorrows of others. 

*'No, Joe, at least not now," answered Hardy. 
''Maybe when we are older, an' some uv the fires 
uv youth hev burned themselves out; an' our 
dreams hev become less vivid. Besides, Joe, I 
couldn't respect myself, an' ye couldn't respect 
me if I did. I'll be less a wanderer than I was 
before I met ye, Joe; an' there'll be somethin' 
really worth while in my life. So cheer up, Joe 
boy, an' don't draw no dark pictures on my ac- 
count. I'd be sorry I ever met ye, Joe, if I knew 
old Hardy ever caused a cloud to drift across yer 
sky. If ye want to make me happy an' hopeful, 
Joe, give me yer word that no tears will ever dim 
yer blue eyes f er me. Will ye, Joe boy ? ' ' and he 
laid his big hand on the dark hair as gently as he 
would have touched an infant. 

''I will try. Hardy," she said, looking up with 
streaming eyes — ' ' I will try to believe that it is all 
for the best, and will work out for our good ; but 
ah, my friend ! I would rather die than give you 
a heartache." 

Her intense feeling moved him powerfully. Big 
tears for a moment clouded the gray eyes, and 
rolled down the weather-worn cheeks. He made 
as though he would crush her to his breast, but 
restrained himself, squared his broad shoulders 
as though settling them under a heavy weight, and 
exclaimed: ''I arter be kicked fer givin' this 
thing away like the omary cuss I be. I thought 
I'd growed up, Joe, but I find I'm just a child yet. 
But I reckon every feller gits back to second 
childhood soon er late. But say, Joe, I could hev 
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pulled yer har fine an' easy if I'd been 
an Injun. Ye've grbwA careless, boy, since 
ye came to the mines. I couldn't hev done it in 
the mountains. But ye hain't lost none uv yer 
takin' ways. I tracked ye all over the Eocky 
Mountains, an' finally struck yer trail 'cross the 
Sierra. Ye 're not wuth it, Joe, to be plain with 
ye, an ' I don 't know why I did it, but I did. Well, 
when I begun to trail ye in Califomie I found 
that they thought ye war nearly somethin', an' I 
told 'em flat ye war an omary cuss an' not wuffi 
the bacon ye put in yer hide; an' one locoed fel- 
ler who called hisself Hank Vaughn, wanted to 
shoot mo, an' I had to give him a heart to heart 
talk 'fore he 'd give up the notion. Queer how ye 
git fellers so rattled, Joe. What devilment air ye 
up to here ? ' ' The mask is on again, only at rare 
intervals, perhaps, to be removed, till death lifts 
it forever. The ebb and flow of the mighty deep 
of his heart will not ruflSe the calm exterior ; and 
no one will ever suspect that a love stronger than 
life or death, which laughs gray-bearded Time to 
scorn, mocks the Pale Horse's pitiless rider, and 
smiles at the feeble and ineffectual bars oif the 
hollow tomb, reigns in his bosom. 

As they rode together that afternoon Joe told 
him her life's story. His were the first ears that 
had ever listened to it. She laid bare her heart 
with its love, its struggles, its defeats, its hopes 
and its triumphs ; and as he listened she took, .if 
possible, an even more sacred place in his bosom. 

When they came to the parting of the ways he 
pressed her hands in both his own, looked lov- 
ingly, hungrily, lingeringly into the blue eyes, and 
rode away, without a word, toward the sunrising. 
Joe looked after him tearfully, and her heart bled 
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for the lonely trapper. Every life has its tragedy, 
and its holy of holies, which only its high priest 
may enter. 

In a sunny cove of a beautiful valley under the 
shadow of the rugged Bitter Root, a lonely dugout 
with a solitary occupant came into existence. A 
more wild and lovely place the sun never shone 
upon. Though in the heart of the mountains, it 
was comparatively low; and the snowfall was 
light. Grass was plentiful winter and summer, 
and the trapper's horses grazed contentedly, or 
stood lazily bathing their slick coats in the sun; 
and the mild-eyed deer looked curiously down on 
it all. Trout, and in their season, salmon, glided 
through the crystal waters past the cabin door; 
and the beauties which surrounded it beggar de- 
scription. It was one of the scenes Joe visited 
on her solitary trip into the wild and beautiful 
of nature. The lone inhabitant appeared con- 
tented and happy. Once a year he took his furs 
to market, and then returned to his lonely dwell- 
ing. His identity the reader has already guessed. 
It was Hardy. In a vision he saw a pair of blue 
eyes always before him; and the real ones were 
often wet because of him, and yet she was proud 
of his love. She would not have had it otherwise, 
only just a little different in its object. But she 
thought, ' * Love, if it be love indeed, can only bless 
and bring joy.'* As for him the memory of the 
sweet Christian character of Joe Monigan proved 
a daily benediction; and though his heart was 
often hungry, the glory of his love transfigured 
his soul, for it pointed him from earth to heaven ; 
and there was a joy in his bosom which once 
tasted no man would exchange for riches, or 
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honor, or earthly crowns. Joe often longed for 
her friend, and talked to Wilde about him. 

Joe finished her contracts, and then Wilde met 
her at a camp agreed upon, and she became his 
bride. Arrayed in a bridal dress of creamy white, 
and orange blossoms in her hair, she was the in- 
carnation of beauty ; and a sight to feast the soul. 
Wilde was not less so as a man. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, straight as a mountain pine, splendid 
head, rippling dark hair; and eyes which rivaled 
the fawn's in beauty, raidiant with life. Their hap- 
piness in each other's love was unbounded; and 
the large cabin before mentioned, Wilde's tempo- 
rary home, took on a life and beauty which caused 
a halo to gather round it; and it became the 
miners' Mecca. They all loved Joe, and she was 
able to do them much good. Joe Monigan passed 
quietly off the stage of action, and many won- 
dered for a time what had become of him; and 
then practically forgot him, only remembering him 
in their reminiscent talks. Dresses were rather 
cumbersome to Joe at first, but her natural grace 
of carriage concealed the fact. However, she did 
not lay aside her buckskins entirely, but galloped 
through the hills and mountains alone, or by her 
husband's side, the same Joe Monigan that we 
have come to know and love. We would not have 
her otherwise. 

One by one the claims were dug out and washed 
over. The creek beds became shining heaps of 
gray, washed gravel and bowlders. Cabins were 
deserted, and Iheir doors creaked in the wind on 
their wooden hinges. Broken longtoms, sluices, 
and rockers; worn out gold pans and pieces of 
cast-off clothing strewed the waste heaps. Camps 
once teeming with their thousands became de- 
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serted ; and Chinamen began to work over the 
tailings. Gardens and great ranches appeared. 
The wild had become tame, and the glory had de- 
parted. Trade and barter, with fierce wars of 
competition, and groveling bickerings, began to 
take the place of the openhanded life of the miner, 
and he turned away in disgust to seek new fields 
for conquest. 

This had begun to obtain when one morning Joe 
came in from looking on the deserted diggings 
and the prosy life about her, and there was a 
familiar light in her blue eyes. She put her arms 
about her husband 's neck and said, ' * Gene, this is 
not living. ' ' 

He looked down into the blue eyes and saw that 
the call was on her, and immediately his own 
caught the fire. She had been listening, and a 
familiar, and well-loved voice, heard in the days 
of her childhood, had called in tones not to be re- 
sisted. 

**You are right, Joe,*' he said, kissing her red 
lips, as beautiful as when we first saw them. 
This is only waiting to die. ' ' He turned abruptly 
away and left the cabin ; and Joe 's nimble fingers 
began to pack their ''outfit" in the canvas pack- 
saddle bags, with a heart as merry as the birds. 
Presently the horses stood before the door. Ten 
of them. Quickly and deftly, Wilde saddled, hung 
the bags over the saddle trees, threw on the bed- 
ding and canvas coverings, sinched all down with 
the ''diamond hitch,'' and they were ready to 
travel. His property was not all worked out, but 
he gave it to a miner too old to longer keep up 
with the "herd," together with all the "traps" 
he did not wish to pack. 

As Joe slipped into her buckskins, buckled her 
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arms about her waist, placed the wide white hat 
over her dark curls, and sinched her saddle on 
Stockings, once again to face toward the untrod- 
den wilderness, she felt a joy that was very near 
to ecstacy. And once more astride the fleetfooted 
Stockings, and actually *'on the move,'' her joy 
knew no bounds. 

**Gene, this is glorious,'' she said, riding up 
beside him and looking into his face with shining 
eyes. 

*'You are a child of nature, aren't you, Joe," 
he answered, caressing her fondly. **It is well 
that you are, else you could not be happy with 
me." And then they fell to talking of old times, 
and inspiring scenes through which they had 
passed, living it all over again till their eyes were 
aglow and their cheeks flushed. 

Once Joe looked back. The gray bars of washed 
gravel glistened in the rays of the declining sun, 
now past his meridian. Industrious Chinamen, 
in high-topped gum boots, the tops hanging wrin- 
kled and awry, toiled slowly but patiently, for 
what the white man had left. The cabins, for the 
most part deserted by the white man, or occupied 
by some grizzled relic of a past age too old to 
longer keep up with the old guard, appeared flat 
and lonely in the bottom of the gulch. The smoke 
of distant cities and the outline of spreading 
ranches, spoke of a new life and the march of 
*' civilization. " Joe shuddered and turned away. 
It was the essence of loneliness to her. 

That night they camped in the wildest place 
they could find ; and once more lulled by a moun- 
tain stream and roofed in by the stars, their 
hearts beat holiday. They shunned the traveled 
ways and took their course through pathless soli- 
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tudes ; nor drew rein till they had pierced beyond 
the point where Joe turned back and had come to 
a stream whose waters were as liquid light. Here 
under the brow of the lofty Bitter Root, and in 
the depth of its labyrinthine fastnesses, sur- 
rounded by scenery in which nature appeared to 
have tried to outdo herself, they pitched their 
tent. Here were friends and society, and this was 
life. Friends tried and true. Society which never 
palled. Life that was full. They made their home 
in a narrow but beautiful valley bordered with 
rolling foothills, which towered almost at once 
into mountains, green as an emerald, and dotted 
here and there with groves of stately pines with 
parklike avenues between them, and wild flowers 
breathing their fragrance on every breeze. 
Farther back and higher, groves of fir, and trees 
of many varieties. Clumps of aspen, and near 
the snow line, the dark green of the mountain 
laurel. On all sides rugged canyons and lofty 
peaks; and, crowning all, the snowclad giants of 
the Bitter Boot. 

*'0, Gene! this is joy and this is life!'* ex- 
claimed Joe Monigan, gazing enraptured on the 
scene. **Gene, this is home I ^^ The blue eyes were 
aglow in a transport of joy. 

Wilde put his arms fondly around her and drew 
her closely to him. '*It is next to heaven,'' he an- 
swered, and kissed her warmly. 

' * Gene, let us build our home here, and remain 
till the Master bids us higher,'' she said, laying 
her head with its mass of dark curls on his bosom, 
and looking up into his eyes. He took her up in 
his arms as he would a child, and put his cheek 
lovingly to hers saying, **A11 right, Joe. I am 
content. Only so I have you, darling ; ' ' and there 
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was a tremor in his voice for that clause, '*Till 
the Master bids us higher ; ' ' for there was reason 
to believe that Joe might hear the summons soon. 

* * You foolish boy, ' ' she said, taking his face be- 
tween her hands and smiling up at him, though 
big tears hung heavy on the dark lashes, making 
the blue eyes more lovely; '*you are borrowing 
trouble. It will all be well, and we will be so 
happy. How good God is to us. Gene. ' ' And she 
drew his head down and kissed him softly, saying : 
''You must not borrow trouble, dear, but believe 
that all will be good, for our Father loves us, and 
we obey his voice. ' * A new gentleness and woman- 
liness had come into her life which adorned her, 
and gave an added charm to our Joe Monigan. 

Two years passed as on ' ' angel 's wings ' ' to Joe 
and the man of her choice. They were passionate 
lovers still, and often told the sweet story all over 
again as they walked loverlike in the soft light of 
the stars, caressing each other till the night had 
grown small, or the day had waned to its close. 
Their mountain eden daily became dearer. Their 
joy was more complete, for a little stranger had 
come to make her home with them, and her baby 
prattle, and dimpled arms of love and gentleness, 
added manifold to the cup of their bliss, which 
they had thought before to be running over. She 
was a miniature Joe Monigan in every detail, from 
her eyes of blue to her dainty hands and feet, 
and wavy, dark hair, kissed by natural sunbeams. 
Her joy was to ride like the wind in front of 
father or mother, holding the reins in her own tiny 
hands. She talked readily, though with the baby 
lisp, which gave her an added sweetness to her 
parents. 

Wilde had built a huge log house with great 
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beams and joists, and furnished it throughout 
with his own hands; having brought tools with 
him. A herd of fat cattle fed over the grassy 
foothills which they had acquired at great trouble 
and expense. On the heads of the streams which 
flowed down through the foothills were countless 
little basins more wild and beautiful than imagi- 
nation can picture. Fountains gushed out as clear 
as light, fringed with willow, and, perhaps, a 
clump of quaking asp, and all about green vistas 
of waving bunch grass, hedged by equally green 
and lofty hills, with towering mountains looking 
down on it all. Here the cattle fed contentedly, 
and elk and deer often browsed with them. It 
was a joy unspeakable to ride through this para- 
dise, and it never grew stale. 

These lovers lacked nothing that heart could 
wish. The nights were poetry, and the days a song. 
Except at times Joe's eyes were wet to know 
something of her old friend. She had named her 
little daughter Hardie, in memory of him; and 
sometimes when she had listened to her prayer 
for faver and muver and Hawdy and baby, for 
her mother had told her about the good man she 
was named for^ and Joe had tucked her into bed, 
and kissed her good-night, her eyes would take on 
a dreamy expression, and she would be thinking 
it all over, and wondering where he was, and if 
they would ever meet again. Her lips would move 
in prayer, committing him to a higher power. 

Spring had come in all her fragrant loveliness, 
and Joe was sitting on a carpet of grass beneath 
the shade of a spreading pine, some distance from, 
and out of sight of the house, and Hardie was 
gathering wild flowers at a little distance talking 
incessantly. Joe was looking into space, seeing 
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nothing, but lost in reverie, when suddenly a glad 
light flashed into her bluu eyes. She arose hastily 
and glided behind a clump of wild rose bushes. 
Hardie did not miss her and talked on. Presently 
a horseman rode into the little glade, and seeing 
the baby, reined in his horse suddenly. 

**Well, I'll swan! Where did ye come from, 
stranger?" he ejaculated. ** What's yer name, 
anyway ? ' ' 

''Mine name Hawdie,''* she answered, sn iling 
up at him, and her dark blue eyes smiled too. 

''Yer name's Joe Monigan, Miss, er I'm blind in 
one eye an ' can 't see well out uv tother. ' ' 

"Es, Doe Hawdie," she assented, still smil- 
ing. 

"Well, my name's Hawdy, too. I reckon we're 
some kin. Would yer mind shakin' hands with a 
feller. Miss ? ' ' Hardie reached her dimpled hand 
toward him, and he dismounted and shook it ten- 
derly, and then took her up in his arms and kissed 
her rather awkwardly, blushing furiously. 

' * Where 's yer mother, Joe ? " he asked, looking 
about. She wouldn't leave ye many mile I'm 
sure. ' ' 

Hardie looked about, too. Until then she had 
not missed her. After a moment she said confi- 
dently, " See 's hidin. ' " 

"Joe, ye blue-eyed scamp, where be yef said 
Hardy, and Joe came out from behind the rose 
bushes, smiling and radiantly happy, 

' ' Can 't a feller hide from ye no way 'thout yer 
trailin' him up like a blamed Injun?" he said, 
coming toward her with outstretched hand. 

"Turn about is fair play," she answered, 
and then taking his hand, "I cannot tell 
you how glad I am to see you. Hardy. 
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I have thought of you often, and prayed for you 
much, and trusted we mi^ht meet again,'' and the 
blue eyes were misty. 

** Thank ye, Joe," answered Hardy, and he 
swallowed suspiciously. ' * I say, Joe, ' ' he contin- 
ued, to turn the drift of the conversation, **when 
did this stranger come to camp? She's Joe Mon- 
igan all over again, only I hope she's a better 
gal." 

*'Hardie is most two," answered Joe, **and 
she's a very good girl, indeed." And thus the 
danger point safely past, for a plainsman hates 
to be overcome by his feelings. Hardy talked 
freely of old times, himself, and many things, as 
Joe led him out; and as they talked they walked 
slowly toward the house. Wilde was glad to see 
him, and welcomed him warmly. Hardy intended 
to leave the next day, but a week passed before 
* * Old Buck ' ' was again saddled, and he and Stock- 
ings had many a race over the green hills, for 
though they were getting on in years now, they 
were still as supple as colts. Horses in the moun- 
tains, treated as these, did not age rapidly. 

Hardy and '*Doe Hawdie," as she called her- 
self, were almost constantly together; and she 
gave him what his heart was hungry for, an un- 
feigned love. Kissing him with her soft, baby 
lips, and patting his cheeks with her dimpled 
hands, and looking into his eyes with her big, 
honest blue ones, so darkly beautiful that Hardy 
kissed them often when out of sight of her parents. 
He was ashamed to show his feeling before them ; 
but afterward he got over that and loved her 
freely and openly. 

When the time came for him to go she clung to 
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his hand, saying: **Oo must not 'eave Hawdie," 
and big tears clouded the blue eyes. 

*'Hang it, Joe, you break a feller all up,*' he 
said with a catch in his voice. ' * Hawdy will come 
soon, ' ' he continued, loosening her hand and pat- 
ting it gently, and then hurriedly sprang into the 
saddle. 

Slie looked after him with blue eyes where the 
tears glistened, and called tremulously till he was 
out of hearing, ''Oo must be tummin* foon, 
Hawdy. '' 

' ' That is a case of love at first sight, ' ' remarked 
Wilde, smiling down at his wife, whose own eyes 
were misty; '*and I will miss my guess if those 
blue eyes do not haunt him as a certain pair did 
me, till he sees them rejoicing again."' 

*'I hope so," said Joe. ''He ought not to bury 
himself alive." 

Hardie looked often for his coming when she 
was out at play, and every night before she closed 
her sleepy blue eyes she would ask her mother^ 
'' '111 Hawdytum foon?" 

'* Yes, dear, mother hopes so," Joe would reply; 
and sure enough he did, and stayed longer than 
before. 

'*I couldn't rest night ner day 'cause uv them 
big tears, 'Doe Hawdie'; an' ye must be a brave 
gal an ' not cry next time I leave ye, 'cause I '11 be 
'tummin' foon.' " 

"Oo must stay wif Doe Hawdie tawse mine 
'oves 00," she said, putting her dimpled arms 
about his neck and lifting her face to be kissed. 
Hardy was much affected, and with difficulty re- 
strained his feelings. Before he left he had her 
to promise not to cry, and she tried to keep from 
doing so ; but her blue eyes were wet as she called 
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after him till he was out of sight, **Oo must be 
tummin' foon, Hawdy ; ' ' and her voice rang in his 
ears till he saddled Old Buck and rode off toward 
whence it came, The blue eyes saw him as he 
emerged from the pines, and she went to meet him, 
though he was yet a quarter of a mile away ; and 
as she went she continued to hollow to him. 

He took her up before him and kissed her, say- 
ing with deep feeling, and the gray eyes were 
moist : * * Joe, it is good to receive a welcome like 
this, an' know that love alone prompts it. Dear 
little shaver 1 ye don't know how much ye be to 
Hawdy . I hope ye '11 always be like this, Joe. I 'd 
hate to see ye grow up like most other folks. 
Pity ye couldn't always be a baby with just sense 
enough to love, an' be loved; an' to feel it, an' 
show it. Hope ye never git like a Buck Injun." 
He gave her the reins and they rode gayly to the 
house, while Joe watched them with shining eyes 
from the doorway. The time came when Wilde 
offered him a half interest in the cattle, and he ac- 
cepted and became one of the family, building 
himself a cabin near by, and often leaving his own 
to enjoy Joe's cooking. He forced Wilde to take 
a generous price much against his will. Hardie re- 
joiced greatly and was a frequent visitor to his 
cabin. He told her stories and whittled her play- 
things out of the soft pine wood by the hour, and 
his life was full. Many a long ride they took to- 
gether on *'01d Buck" through scenes whose glory 
no pen can describe. 

It was an evening in January, and the storm 
god was abroad in the mountains. The snow beat 
upon the shake roof, and the wind sobbed through 
the branches of the pines ; but all within the Wilde 
home was cosy and comfortable as the fire burned 
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brightly in the big fireplace and blazed up the 
chimney. Joe and Wilde and Hardy sat about the 
cheerful hearth in pleasant conversation. There 
is no other time like this for joy and social com- 
munion. The little Miss Hawdie played on a fur 
rug near by. Presently she left her playthings 
and going to Hardy reached up her arms to be 
taken. He lifted her up, and she put her arms 
about his neck saying, while the blue eyes looked 
down into the dark gray, **Mine 'oves oo, 
Hawdy.'^ 

**Well, we're even then, Joe, fer I love ye fit to 
kill ; an ' if ye ever go back on me it will be all day 
with Old *Hawdy.' " He began in a light tone, 
but there was a touch of pathos in his voice as he 
finished, as though a vision of the future had 
passed before him. Joe would not always be a 
baby. 

**Mine 'ill 'ove oo alwaz," she said, stooping 
her baby head with its wealth of dark tresses, to 
kiss him. What if a beautiful girl, the living im- 
age of Joe Monigan, of eighteen bright summers, 
fifteen years hence, should repeat almost the same 
words to a man of forty-four with luminous dark 
gray eyes, and with her dark blue ones aglow with 
the beauteous light that only love can kindle, 
sweeter than all the earth beside ? Stranger things 
have happened. 

Our Joe looked up from her place beside the 
hearth upon the scene, and the blue eyes we have 
gazed into so often, admired so much, and loved 
so long, were glorious with a light not bom of 
this world. Her radiant beauty dazzled us as she 
slipped her matchless hand into that of her hus- 
band 's saying, * * Oh, how kind and good God has 
been to me! * Surely goodness and mercy shall 
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follow me all the days of my life, and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever. ' ' ' 

We cannot leave you, Joe Monigan ! Our beau- 
tiful blue-eyed boy of other days! Our heart 
would grow hungry without you. While life lasts 
there will ever be a place in its most sacred depth, 
reserved for the fearless, the tender, the loving, 
the devoted, the loyal, the faithful, the beautiful 
Joe Monigan. 

THE END. 
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